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Week Ending Friday, October 3, 1986 


Fiscal Year 1987 Appropriations Bills 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
September 27, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

It’s getting on close to the end of the 
month, and I bet many of you'll be spend- 
ing part of this Saturday or the next hunk- 
ered down at your desk, calculator in hand, 
balancing your checkbook, and making sure 
your family’s finances are in order. There 
are probably a hundred things you’d rather 
be doing on a fall weekend, but you know 
that it’s important to your family’s security 
and happiness. 

Well, this basic responsibility, which mil- 
lions of Americans successfully perform 
every month, appears to be just too much 
for the United States Congress. September 
30th is the final deadline for Congress to 
pass our nation’s budget, the appropriations 
that will allow the Government to continue 
to function. Once again, the budget dead- 
line finds Congress unable to produce a re- 
sponsible budget. They let it come right 
down to the wire. I say once again because 
this is nothing new. It’s been many years 
since Congress has passed its appropriations 
on time. Instead, they throw together what 
they call a continuing resolution, at the last 
moment—a kind of Christmas tree hung 
with pet projects and wasteful spending 
programs that never could have made it 
into a real budget. 

For 6 months Congress has dragged its 
feet, refusing to send me the appropriations 
bills that I need to keep the Government 
running. In all that time, the one appropria- 
tions bill that has made the most progress 
is—not surprisingly—the spending bill that 
would fund the legislative branch. I suppose 
that’s what’s called taking care of number 
one. All the other spending bills that direct- 
ly help the people and run the Government 
are stalled. So, without a real budget, we 
are once again facing a continuing resolu- 
tion which, this year, lumps every single 


spending allocation for the entire Govern- 
ment into one huge omnibus bill. 

But that isn’t the worst of it. The House 
of Representatives is trying to use this bill 
to force through policies that they know 
could not pass otherwise—policies that do 
not belong in an appropriations bill and are 
simply unacceptable. Provisions passed in 
the Democratically controlled House would 
pull the rug out from under our negotiators 
at the arms control talks with the Soviets in 
Geneva, endangering the real progress we 
are making toward meaningful arms reduc- 
tions. Others would hurt programs vital to 
our defense needs. And while all sorts of 
wasteful boondoggles are included, they 
want to cut essential pay raises for our mili- 
tary personnel. And I’m sorry, but that’s 
just plain wrong. 

After delaying so long, some in Congress 
say I should just sign this spending spree 
bill because otherwise the Government will 
be forced to shut down. Well, I hope they 
know where the keys to the building are, 
because if they don’t act responsibly, I 
won’t have any choice but to shut it down. 
If they want to put a real budget together 
by candlelight, it’s okay by me. 

Now it’s up to the Senate to remove the 
most objectionable parts of the House bill so 
we can keep operating. My friends, this is 
no way to run a government. The break- 
down of the congressional budget process is 
one of the primary reasons why spending is 
out of control and deficits are so large. 

Some Democrats believe that you, the 
taxpayers, caused the deficit because you 
pay too little in taxes. Well, that’s hogwash. 
We don’t have deficits because you’re un- 
dertaxed, we have deficits because Con- 
gress overspends. It’s time Congress cut the 
Federal budget and left your family budgets 
alone. For all their talk about the deficit, 
the liberal Democrats in Congress have not 
been able to control their big spending 
ways. 

Last February I proposed eliminating 44 
wasteful programs, but Congress cut only 2. 
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Now, instead of reducing spending, some in 
Congress want to break faith with the 
American people and turn tax reform into a 
tax hike. Well, that really touches my tem- 
perature control. 

It seems to me that if we can’t convince 
the liberals in Congress to cut spending, 
maybe we should cut the number of liberals 
in the Congress. This yearly budget fiasco 
illustrates clearly that the process simply 
doesn’t work, but there is a solution. If Con- 
gress can’t control spending, they should 
give me what 43 State Governors have: the 
line-item veto. Then, each spending item 
could be judged on its own merits, and 
Congress couldn’t sneak through spending 
programs they know would never survive 
the light of day. And isn’t it time we had a 
balanced budget amendment? 

Earlier this year that amendment lost by 
only one vote. The American people want a 
balanced budget amendment. In this elec- 
tion year, isn’t it time that we make sure 
our elected representatives do, too? Let’s 
vote for a Congress that will pass the line- 
item veto and the balanced budget amend- 
ment and, once and for all, get Federal 
spending under control. I can tell you one 
thing, it would really make my day. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Tax Reform 





Statement by the President on Action by 
the Senate. September 27, 1986 





Today’s historic vote on tax reform marks 
the last legislative hurdle for the American 
people, who finally have a tax code they 
can be proud of—one that is fairer, simpler 
for most people; one that encourages 
growth and that is profamily. 

Today’s action culminates years of hard 
work and determination by many in the 
Congress, the executive branch, and most 
importantly, by numerous dedicated indi- 
viduals throughout the Nation who believed 
we Americans deserved better. 
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I look forward to signing the bill when it 
arrives on my desk. 


Economic Sanctions Against South 
Africa 





Letter to the Senate Majority Leader and 
the Speaker of the House. 
September 29, 1986 





Dear Mr. Majority Leader: 
(Dear Mr. Speaker:) 

I understand and share the very strong 
feelings and sense of frustration in the Con- 
gress and in our Nation about apartheid, an 
unconscionable system that we all reject. 
The ongoing tragedy in South Africa tests 
our resolve as well as our patience. None of 
us wants to aggravate that tragedy. 

In the last several months, the South Afri- 
can Government, instead of moving further 
down the once promising path of reform 
and dialogue, has turned to internal repres- 
sion. We all know that South Africa’s real 
problem traces to the perpetuation of apart- 
heid. And we know that the solution to this 
problem can only be found in lifting the 
present State of Emergency, repealing all 
racially discriminatory laws, releasing politi- 
cal prisoners, and unbanning political par- 
ties—necessary steps opening the way for 
negotiations aimed at creating a new, 
democratic order for all South Africans. The 
South African Government holds the key to 
the opening of such negotiations. Emerging 
from discussion among South Africans, we 
want to see a democratic system in which 
the rights of majorities, minorities, and indi- 
viduals are protected by a bill of rights and 
firm constitutional guarantees. We will be 
actively pursuing diplomatic opportunities 
and approaches in an effort to start a move- 
ment toward negotiations in South Africa. 

I outlined in my message to the House of 
Representatives on Friday my reasons for 
vetoing the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid 
Act of 1986, principally my opposition to 
punitive sanctions that harm the victims of 
apartheid and my desire to work in concert 
with our Allies. I also indicated in that mes- 
sage that I am prepared to sign an expand- 
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ed Executive order that strongly signals our 
rejection of apartheid and our desire to ac- 
tively promote rapid positive change in 
South Africa. I am prepared to expand the 
range of restrictions and other measures 
that will characterize our relations with 
South Africa. There would be strong sanc- 
tions in my new order, sanctions that I ear- 
nestly wish were unnecessary. These sanc- 
tions, directed at the enforcers not the vic- 
tims of apartheid, encompass measures re- 
cently adopted by many of our Allies, as 
well as many elements of the original 
Senate Committee version of the bill. They 
are incontestably necessary in today’s cir- 
cumstances. My intention is to make it plain 
to South Africa’s leaders that we cannot 
conduct business-as-usual with a govern- 
ment that mistakes the silence of racial re- 
pression for the consent of the governed. 

My new Executive order will, therefore, 
reaffirm and incorporate the measures I im- 
posed last year (i.c., bans on loans to the 
South African Government and its agencies, 
all exports of computers to apartheid-en- 
forcing entities and the military and police, 
all nuclear exports except those related to 
health, safety, and IAEA programs, imports 
of South African weapons, the import of 
Krugerrands, and a requirement for all U.S. 
firms to apply fair labor standards based on 
the Sullivan principles). 

The Executive order will also add: 

—a ban on new investments other than 
those in black-owned firms or companies 
applying the fair labor standards of the Sul- 
livan principles; 

—a ban on the import from South Africa 
of iron and steel; 

—a ban on bank accounts for the South 
African Government and its agencies; 

—a requirement to identify countries 
taking unfair advantage of U.S. measures 
against South Africa with a view to restrict- 
ing their exports to the United States by the 
amount necessary to compensate for the 
loss to U.S. companies; 

—a requirement to report and make rec- 
ommendations on means of reducing U.S. 
dependence on strategic minerals from 
southern Africa; 

—a requirement to provide at least $25 
million in assistance for scholarships, educa- 
tion, community development, and legal aid 
to disadvantaged South Africans with a pro- 


hibition on such assistance to any group or 
individual who has been engaged in gross 
violation of internationally recognized 
human rights; ‘ 

—the imposition of severe criminal and 
civil penalties under several statutes for vio- 
lation of the provisions of my Executive 
order; 

—a requirement to consult with Allies in 
order to coordinate policies and programs 
toward South Africa; 

—a requirement to report on whether 
any of these prohibitions has had the effect 
of increasing U.S. or allied dependence on 
the Soviet bloc for strategic or other critical 
materials, with a view to appropriate modi- 
fications of U.S. measures under my Execu- 
tive order should such dependency have 
been increased; 

—and a clear statement that the Execu- 
tive order constitutes a complete and com- 
prehensive statement of U.S. policy toward 
South Africa, with the intent of preempting 
inconsistent State and local laws which 
under our Constitution may be preempted. 

Sanctions, in and of themselves, do not 
add up to a policy for South Africa and the 
southern Africa region. Positive steps as 
well as negative signals are necessary. This 
unusually complex and interrelated part of 
the world is one that cries out for better 
understanding and sympathy on our part. 
We must consider what we can do to con- 
tribute to development of healthy econo- 
mies and democratic institutions throughout 
the region and to help those who are the 
victims of apartheid. 

Following the Congress’ lead and build- 
ing on existing programs, I plan to expand 
our assistance to those suffering the cost of 
apartheid and to help blacks as they pre- 
pare to play their full role in a free South 
Africa. We spent $20 million in FY 86 and 
have requested $25 million in FY 87. We 
will do more, much of it along the lines 
incorporated in the South Africa bill. 

I am also committed to present to the 
next Congress a comprehensive multi-year 
program designed to promote economic 
reform and development in the black-ruled 
states of southern Africa. We intend to seek 
the close collaboration of Japan and our Eu- 
ropean allies in this constructive effort. Our 
goal is to create a sound basis for a post- 
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apartheid region—a southern Africa where 
democracy and respect for fundamental 
human rights can flourish. 

I believe the United States can assist re- 
sponsibly in resolving southern Africa’s 
tragic dilemma. Many observers in and out- 
side South Africa regard present trends 
with despair, seeing in them a bloody inevi- 
tability as positions harden over the central 
question of political power. This is a grim 
scenario that allows no free choice and 
offers a racial civil war as the only solution. 
It need not be so if wisdom and imagination 
prevail. 

South Africans continue to search for so- 
lutions. Their true friends should help in 
this search. As I have said before, our hu- 
manitarian concerns and our other national 
interests converge in South Africa as in few 
other countries. With the actions I propose 
today, I believe it is clear that my Adminis- 
tration’s intentions and those of the Con- 
gress are identical. May we unite so that 
U.S. foreign policy can be effective in bring- 
ing people of good will and imagination in 
South Africa together to rebuild a better, 
just, and democratic tomorrow. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 
Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Robert Dole, Senate Majority 


Leader, and Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Remarks at a Rally for Kit Bond, Candidate 
for the U.S. Senate. September 29, 1986 





The President. Thank you all very much. 
You know, one of the things that goes with 
my job is that I am Commander in Chief. 
And in the military, a general can dictate 
the uniform of the day. And in view of the 
temperature, I’m declaring that the uni- 
form of the day—[applause|}—— 

Now, before I get into my remarks, I 
have—if you'll just wait just a second—I 
have something of a news announcement I 
would like to make, that—in case you 
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haven’t heard it already—that at 12 p.m. 
central time, a Lufthansa airliner left 
Moscow bound for Frankfurt, West Germa- 
ny, and on board are Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Daniloff. 

Now, let me just say it’s wonderful to be 
here in Missouri. And it’s great to be back 
on the campaign trail. It almost feels like 
1980 all over again. You know, as I said to 
my staff when we were taking off in Air 
Force One, it’s great to be out of Washing- 
ton and back where the real people are. 
You make a fellow feel mighty welcome. 

I wish I could stay longer, but as you 
know, Congress is in session. And so a 
number of individuals that right now I 
would be mentioning by name—your Sena- 
tor, Jack Danforth, some of your Congress- 
men—had to change their plans and remain 
in Washington, because the Congress is in 
session. And somebody’s got to keep an eye 
on them. 

You know, some of the people in charge 
in the Congress, in Washington, and the 
other side—they’re sort of like the three 
fellows that came out of a building. They 
found they’d locked themselves out of their 
automobile. And one of them said, “Get me 
a wire coathanger. I can straighten it out 
and I can get in, open the door.” And the 
second one says, “You can’t do that. Some- 
body’d think you’re stealing the car.” And 
the third one said, “Well, we better do 
something pretty quick because it’s starting 
to rain and the top’s down.” [Laughter] 

It is really great to be here and wonderful 
to see a lot of old friends and supporters. 
And as I said, I’m sorry that Jack Danforth, 
one of the ablest Senators we’ve got, and 
your tremendous group of Representatives: 
Tom Coleman, Bill Emerson, and Gene 
Taylor—I call them Missouri’s A-Team— 
they’re back there hard at it. 

And having been Governor myself for 
some time, I think I recognize good materi- 
al when I see it, and John Ashcroft is the 
best. You know, I couldn’t be paying him a 
higher compliment when I say he is a 
worthy successor to Kit Bond, who was a 
great Governor. 

There’s a good candidate for Governor in 
your neighboring State, Kansas, who was 
going to be here, but he’s out busy cam- 
paigning—Mike Hayden. He was raised on 
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a farm, he’s a highly decorated Vietnam 
war veteran, and Mike has the kind of expe- 
rience that will make him a strong leader as 
Governor of the Sunflower State. 

And while we’re talking about people to 
be proud of, there’s one right here on the 
platform—Captain John Testrake, TWA 
pilot who was the pilot of that plane and 
performed so heroically in Lebanon last 
summer when they were holding our 
people hostage. 

And now all of that brings me to today’s 
star and one of America’s all-star candidates 
for 1986. A man of proven ability, one of 
the ablest leaders in government today— 
I’m talking about the next United States 
Senator from the great State of Missouri, 
Kit Bond. 

Believe me, we need Kit in Washington 
to help work the same kind of magic in 
Congress that he did here in your State 
capital. We need Kit Bond in the United 
States Senate to stand up to the liberal big- 
spenders and their tax hike schemes and 
keep America on the track of growth, pros- 
perity, and freedom. 

It’s no secret that there are still some 
folks in Washington who want to put Amer- 
ica full speed in reverse—back to the days 
when big government, taxes, arid inflation 
were destroying our economy and military 
weakness made America a punching bag for 
nickel-and-dime dictators around the world. 
America used to wear, a few years ago, a 
“Kick Me” sign around its neck. Well, we 
threw that sign away, and now it reads, 
“Don’t Tread on Me.” 

It’s important to remember those days 
5% years ago, because the tax-and-tax, 
spend-and-spend crew is still lurking in the 
shadows, just waiting for a second chance. 
The liberal leadership of the Democratic 
Party hasn’t changed. They’re just itching 
to raise your taxes and rev up that inflation- 
ary money machine. 

You know, they remind me of the preach- 
er who traveled to a nearby town, away 
from his own parish, for a revival meeting. 
And he stopped because he was going by 
the general store in that strange town. He 
saw a familiar face, a fellow from his own 
home town. He was sitting there in front of 
the grocery story. He was a man that was 
known for his drinking. And when the 
preacher asked him what he was doing 


there, he explained, “Well reverend, beer is 
5 cents a bottle cheaper here.” Well, the 
preacher asked him what sense that made, 
considering the cost of travel and all, and 
the man replied, “Reverend, I’m not stupid. 
I just sit here and drink ’til I show a profit.” 
[Laughter] 

You know, when I hear some of the 
things that Kit’s opponent is saying, I some- 
times think the liberal Democratic leader- 
ship will never change its big spending, 
high-tax ways. But then, as I’ve always said, 
you don’t have to make them see the 
light—just make them feel the heat. So let’s 
make them feel the heat on election day. 

You know, this 1986 election will be a 
crucial moment of decision for our country: 
Will liberal policies return us to the days of 
malaise? You remember 5% years ago, 
when Washington told us that we were suf- 
fering from a malaise? We were responsible 
for the economy, what had happened. Or 
will America continue down the road of 
progress? The answer to that question de- 
pends almost entirely on one thing: electing 
Senators who are progrowth, prodefense, 
and pro-America. It means sending some- 
one to Washington who'll work together 
with me to keep America moving forward, 
someone like Kit Bond. 

Kit has a proven record as Governor bat- 
tling at the State level to bring America 
back. And I’ve said it a few times before, 
but I think it’s worth repeating: America is 
back! And with Kit’s help in the United 
States Senate, we’re going to keep her 
standing tall and proud and free. 

Yes, America is once again united in hope 
and strong in purpose. We’ve squashed in- 
flation. We’re keeping the doors of the op- 
portunity society wide open by cutting tax 
rates still further and spurring on the eco- 
nomic expansion that has already created 
about 11% million new jobs. Today employ- 
ment is at a record high. And, as Kit told 
you, no place higher than right here in Mis- 
souri. But let me give you a figure. If you 
can just visualize all the Americans in the 
United States, male and female, from age 
16 all the way up and out past retirement 
age—all living Americans in that group. 
61.3 percent of them today are employed, 
and that’s the highest percentage in our na- 
tion’s history. 2 
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Some sectors, such as agriculture, are still 
hurting. That’s why this administration is 
providing more help to our nation’s farmers 
than the last five administrations all put to- 
gether. But money alone is not the answer. 
Farmers don’t want more government pro- 
grams, they want more profits. And that’s 
why we need Kit Bond in the Senate, to 
keep those interest rates coming down and 
keep foreign markets open to our agricul- 
tural exports. We don’t need a liberal in 
there creating more problems; we need a 
problemsolver like Kit Bond creating jobs 
and prosperity. 

And we need Kit in the Senate so we can 
keep rebuilding our defenses, speaking out 
loudly and clearly for human liberty, and 
working around the world for freedom and 
democracy. You know, of all the things that 
go with this job of mine, I’m most proud of 
our young men and women in the military 
uniform than of anything else. They’re all 
volunteers, and they have the highest level 
of education in the history of the military. A 
few years ago only 54 percent of our mili- 
tary had a high school diploma. Well, last 
year it had reached 91 percent. They’re one 
fine bunch, and let me say this: If we must 
ever ask our military personnel to put their 
lives on the line for us, we’re not going to 
give them anything less than the top-qual- 
ity, best equipment they need to get the 
job done and come home safely. 

You know, there are some people that 
have been calling me a superpatriot, and 
they don’t mean that in a flattering sense. 
They are kind of complaining. Well, maybe 
I’m old-fashioned, but I don’t think you can 
love America too much. You know, there 
was a great Broadway star some few years 
ago, George M. Cohan, and he used to say 
people would tease him and call him a flag- 
waver because so many of his shows have 
the flag and patriotism in it. And he said, 
“Sure, I’m a flag-waver, but tell me this: 
Can you think of a better flag to wave?” 

Now, we’ve come a long way since those 
days of malaise, but the next couple of years 
will decide whether all our progress since 
1980 will be set in concrete or only written 
in the sand. Kit’s election could very well 
decide whether we keep control of the 
Senate or lose it to the liberal leadership of 
the Democratic Party. And that’s the differ- 
ence between 2 more years of progress or 2 
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years of paralysis. We could not have ac- 
complished what we have if we did not 
have that slim majority in the United States 
Senate. The other party has controlled both 
Houses of the Congress for almost 50 years. 
And now, for 5% years, we have controlled 
the one. 

I didn’t seek reelection to be a 6-year 
President. There are too many exciting 
challenges before us, too much business that 
still must be completed. I cannot—I will not 
have my hands tied by a Congress that is 
totally hostile to all we’re trying to do. You 
know, I guess my name will never be on 
the ballot again. But you can vote for me in 
a way, if you’d like. If you want to vote for 
me, vote for Kit Bond so that we can have a 
Republican Senate that I can work with in- 
stead of against me—and they'll be around 
after I’m gone. 

And you know, it’s time the people of 
Missouri got the straight facts about Kit’s 
opponent. Missouri doesn’t need a Senator 
like Kit’s opponent whose voting record in 
the State legislature has been rated 100 
percent by the ultraliberal ADA, a tax-and- 
spend Democrat whose votes helped push 
this State’s budget out of balance and who 
now wants to go to Washington to continue 
her free-spending ways. 

This State doesn’t need a Senator like 
Kit’s opponent who wants to raise your 
taxes and slash defense. You don’t need a 
Senator who opposes the balanced budget 
amendment, the line-item veto, and 
Gramm-Rudman deficit reduction. And 
then, when she’s asked how she’s going to 
reduce the deficit, she says, well, you can 
trust her to get the job done. Someone 
should tell her this isn’t the Trust Me State, 
this is the Show Me State. 

Missouri needs a Senator like Kit Bond, 
who as Governor created thousands of jobs, 
held the line against taxes, and transformed 
a liberal-induced deficit into a budget sur- 
plus. Missouri needs a Senator who will 
fight against a tax increase, a man who 
knows how to give America more growth, 
not more government. Missouri needs Kit 
Bond, and America needs Kit Bond. 

But let me give a for instance. Let me 
give you just one example of the difference 
that Kit could make in the Senate. The 
great majority of Missourians, we know 
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from the polls, favor the balanced budget 
amendment—a constitutional arnendment 
that will say to the government in Washing- 
ton, you have to balance the budget. Forty- 
three States, I think, have that already. 
Well, earlier this year that amendment lost 
by one vote in the Senate. One Missouri 
Senator, Jack Danforth, voted for it; the 
other Missouri Senator voted against it. If 
you agree with Jack, why send someone to 
Washington who will cancel his vote? Elect 
Kit Bond so that America can have a bal- 
anced budget amendment. 

Now, maybe you’ve noticed that I’ve 
been careful to refer to the liberal leader- 
ship of the Democratic Party. That’s be- 
cause I believe that the liberals who’ve 
taken control of that once great party don’t 
represent the vast majority of hard-working, 
patriotic Democrats that can be found 
throughout America. Imagine—you know, 
I’m sure that in a crowd like this there have 
to be some. And I’m sure, also, that there 
have to be some who were Democrats and, 
like me, have seen fit to change. Imagine if 
that great Missourian Harry Truman were 
here today, what he’d think. This was the 
man who battled back Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea and whose timely aid saved 
Greece, and possibly much of Europe from 
Communist enslavement. What would he 
say about a party who sees the Soviets 
building another fortress, Cuba, on the 
American mainland and won’t even lift a 
finger to stop it? You can bet that whatever 
he had to say would have been unprintable. 
But you’d have understood what he was 
saying. 

As I say, I know I couldn’t address a 
crowd like this here without there being a 
number of Democrats present, and you're 
welcome. But I know how tough it can be 
to break with tradition. But I remember 
what Winston Churchill once said in the 
English Parliament when he changed par- 
ties, as a member of the Parliament. He 
said, “Some men change principle for party, 
and some men change party for principle.” 

All I’m asking the people of Missouri is to 
remember that the Governor, the Repre- 
sentatives, and Senators that you elect will 
determine the future—your future, Ameri- 
ca’s future. So, before I go, let me just con- 
duct an informal poll. Speak up loudly so 
that all Missouri can hear you. 


Do you want to go back to the days of big 
spending, high taxes, and runaway infla- 
tionP 

Audience. No-o-o-o! 

The President. Do you want a weak and 
vacillating America? 

Audience. No-o-o-o! 

The President. That’s good to hear. 
Would you rather have low taxes, high 
growth, and millions of new jobs? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. Would you rather have an 
America that is strong and proud and free? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. Now, this next one’s a 
tough question. Do you want Kit Bond as 
the next Senator from the great State of 
Missouri? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. Thank you. You just made 
my day. And God bless you. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:24 p.m. at 
the Kansas City Downtown Airport. He was 
introduced by Mr. Bond. Following the 
President’s remarks, he attended a reception 
for major donors to Mr. Bond’s campaign at 
the airport. He then traveled to Sioux Falls, 
SD. 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 





Remarks at a Rally for Senator James 
Abdnor. September 29, 1986 





Thank you very much. Well, thank you, 
Governor Janklow, distinguished members 
of the State legislature, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I appreciate you all coming out this 
afternoon. And a special thanks to the Aber- 
deen Central High School Choir. These 
young people, all of them—well, this group 
trekked all the way to Washington to per- 
form at the Inaugural only to be thwarted 
by the cold weather. Who would have 
thought that in Washington, with all the hot 
air that blows in that town, cold weather 
could be an obstacle? [Laughter] 

Well, I’m glad we finally got a chance to 
get together. I’d like to send a special greet- 
ing to someone who couldn’t be here with 
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us. She’s been active in South Dakota poli- 
tics for longer than I’ve been around—well, 
maybe not quite that long. But we miss 
Donna Oddlund and wish her a speedy re- 
covery from her surgery. 

Being here brings back memories. I re- 
member coming here in 1980 to ask for 
your support, and you came through 
beyond our highest expectations. You not 
only helped elect our ticket but to make 
certain the job got done right, you sent Jim 
Abdnor to Washington. It’s a pleasure for 
me to come here once more, this time in 
support of one of the most hard-working 
and decent men I have ever met in public 
office—Jim Abdnor. And I hope you'll do all 
you can to see that he is reelected to the 
United States Senate. 

When we got to Washington 5% years 
ago, our country was headed for economic 
catastrophe, as your Governor has told you 
so eloquently. The liberal policies that 
dominated American government during 
the last decade were about as good for 
America as Mrs. O’Leary’s cow was for Chi- 
cago. [Laughter] We needed more than just 
a change of leaders, we needed a change of 
direction—and that ain’t easy. 

It reminds me a bit of a story about the 
chicken and the pig, who decided to go into 
town and look for a job in the city. And 
they spotted a sign in a restaurant window 
that said, “Ham and eggs $1.50.” And the 
chicken suggested they go in. And the pig 
refused. He said to the chicken, “For you, 
going in is just a contribution; for me it’s a 
total commitment.” [Laughter] 

But together, with the total commitment 
of a team of responsible public officials like 
Jim Abdnor, we’ve turned around a desper- 
ate situation and put our country back on 
track. Today our country has enjoyed 45 
months of economic growth. 

I visit you today sorely aware that even in 
the midst of our country’s growth and ex- 
pansion, some parts of our economy contin- 
ue to struggle. And that’s why today I’m 
naming Alan Tracy, who comes from a Wis- 
consin farm family, to a new position: my 
Special Assistant for Agriculture, working 
with me in the White House to make sure 
the views and interests of family farmers 
are always a part of our decisionmaking. 

Here in the Grain Belt, we know too 
many farmers were encouraged by the Fed- 
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eral Government and by high inflation to 
expand and make investments that now 
have put them right behind the eight ball. 
Land, unfortunately, was one of the sanctu- 
aries in the time of inflation, and property 
prices rose way beyond the norm. Well, we 
had to do something about inflation. But— 
of course that reduced those inflated prices 
and left many farmers, who -had obtained 
credit on the basis of the inflated value, the 
security that the land offered—that security 
had been vastly reduced. And it has been a 
very definite econcmic problem for them. 
The Federal Government, although it was 
run by a different bunch in those days, 
helped get these folks in trouble. And we’re 
not going to pull the rug out from under 
them while they’re struggling to get back 
on their feet. 

I’ve discovered that there are a great 
many things that we’ve been doing that 
people aren’t aware of, and particularly 
people in agriculture. Our administration is 
providing more direct support for Ameri- 
ca’s farmers than that provided by the last 
five administrations in Washington all put 
together. It is about $26 billion this year 
alone. Here in South Dakota, we’ve spent 
over $2% billion in these last 5 years. 

But the answer, in the long run, is not 
more subsidies or more controls. Coming 
from rural America, I understand: Farmers 
don’t want another government program; 
they don’t want to live on subsidies; what 
they want to do is make an honest, legiti- 
mate profit. 

And we are, with Jim Abdnor’s support 
and guidance, taking steps that offer hope 
for American agriculture. The first step is 
opening up world markets to our products. 
Sometimes it’s difficult to get tough with 
our friends in other countries, but that’s 
what we’ve had to do. And they’re begin- 
ning to get our message. It’s either free 
trade and open markets for both sides, or 
it’s no deal. 

We're taking steps to pressure our allies 
to pull back from subsidizing their own ag- 
riculture, so that when the American 
farmer competes, it’s on an equal footing. 
These things are being done at a time when 
the value of the dollar is being brought into 
line with other currencies, permitting 
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Americans to meet the competition on a 
level playing field. 

Finally, American farmers no longer have 
to fear being singled out to bear the brunt 
of a foreign policy maneuver. We’ve made 
a commitment: As long as any American is 
permitted to do business with the Soviets, 
there will be no grain embargo. 

Our economic recovery program has 
started to pay off for America’s farmers by 
cutting their production costs. Interest 
rates, energy prices, and inflation—murder- 
ously high when we took office—are down, 
way down. The last thing farmers or anyone 
else needs now is the return of control in 
the United States Senate to the big taxers 
and big spenders who will open the cage 
and turn the inflation monster loose on 
America once again. 

And that’s why the November election is 
so important for you and for the country. 
What you have in South Dakota is a classic 
choice between a responsible leader work- 
ing for the long-run interest of his country 
and constituents versus a compulsive spend- 
er, the kind of razzle-dazzle liberal who put 
our country in the soup in the first place. 

I grew up in a small town in the Midwest, 
and I know why Jim Abdnor loves rural 
America. He sees it as a way of life. He 
identifies with the people who work in the 
graineries, the shops and garages, and in 
the fields. He has worked and sweated for a 
good portion of his life, especially the last 6 
years, for the people of America’s heart- 
land. 

There’s a sign on my desk in the Oval 
Office that reads: “There is no limit to what 
a man can do or where he can go if he 
doesn’t mind who gets the credit.” Well, 
that reminds me so much of Jim. He never 
cared who got the credit, only that the job 
got done. And I can’t believe in November 
the people of this State are going to trade 
in a workhorse for a showhorse. And today 
is a perfect example. I was going to make 
my remarks with Jim Abdnor sitting here 
on the platform. He could have been here 
in the spotlight, but instead he answered 
the call of duty. He’s back in Washington 
protecting the taxpayers from last-minute 
raids and looking out for the interests of 
South Dakota. I have to believe the people 
of this State want another 6 years of that 
kind of devotion. 


In just one term, Jim has written and 
been the original sponsor of seven bills that 
became law, and has passed more than 50 
amendments. He’s stood up and said no to 
the interest groups who have full-time pro- 
fessionals in Washington trying to get their 
hands in your pockets. Jim, in fact, has won 
the Watchdogs of the Treasury Award eight 
times straight. The Chamber of Commerce 
gives him high marks, and the National 
Federation of Independent Business has 
named him a “Guardian of Small Busi- 
ness”—every year he has been named this 
that he has been in the Senate. 

Now, I understand that Jim’s opponent 
tries hard to portray a different image here 
in South Dakota than he does in Washing- 
ton. It is sufficient for me to say that Teddy 
Kennedy has supported our administration 
more often than Jim Abdnor’s opponent. 

And a few weeks ago, I was out in Cali- 
fornia, and I couldn’t help but notice that 
some of the chic group from the industry I 
used to be in, there in Hollywood, had gath- 
ered at one posh Malibu home to raise huge 
sums of money for “left-leaning Senate can- 
didates.” Well, Jim’s opponent may be the 
choice of that flash-and-glitter crowd, but 
come November, he’s not going to be the 
choice of the people of South Dakota. 

Jim is as different from one of those light- 
er-than-air liberals as anyone can be. He’s 
been a farmer all his life. He’s one of only 
two farmers on the Senate Subcommittee of 
Agriculture Appropriations, and his friends 
and neighbors back home are never far 
from his mind. 

I’m pleased to tell you that I’ve advised 
Jim, who’s been very concerned about this 
subject, that the United States Department 
of Agriculture will make advanced deficien- 
cy payments to farmers under the Target 
Price Program this fall, if Congress will 
work with us to make room for them in 
next year’s budget. 

Now, earlier this year, Jim got an amend- 
ment to a bill passed that allows farmers 
unable to plant due to flooding and exces- 
sive rain to keep their advance deficiency 
payments rather than have to return money 
already invested in seed and fertilizer. He is 
the author of a bill now on the verge of 
passing that will revolutionize national 
water policy and development. Instead of 
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pork barreling, buying votes, or playing to 
the crowd during an election year, Jim’s bill 
is a true example of responsible reform. 
With user fees and cost-sharing provisions, 
he is seeing to it that Federal water devel- 
opment continues, even in an era of budget 
cuts. Well, I could go on, but you get the 
picture. Jim Abdnor works hard, he de- 
serves your votes. 

My friends, this election will not only de- 
termine if our country continues to move 
forward, but also whether it will remain 
safe and secure. When Jim’s opponent and 
his liberal colleagues dominated American 
government, our military strength was per- 
mitted to decline. Communism was on the 
offensive, and even our friends began to 
wonder whether or not they could rely on 
America. 

Today, with Jim Abdnor’s support, we 
have rebuilt America’s defensive strength. 
We’ve ferreted billions of dollars of waste 
and fraud out of the system we inherited. 
And that’s why you’ve seen so many news 
stories on the subject. I delight in being 
able to tell my fellow citizens, face to face, 
that when you’ve seen those stories about 
$400 hammers and so forth: That is what 
has been going on, and the reason you’ve 
read about it is because we’ve discovered it 
and done something about it. 

One accomplishment I feel especially 
good about: We’ve made certain that all 
those who serve this country now know 
- how much we appreciate the job they’re 
doing. We have restored America’s pride in 
those who wear the uniform of the United 
States military. God love them, they de- 
serve it. And I hope you agree with me that 
we cannot ask those brave men and women 
who defend this country to put their lives 
on the line unless we're willing to give 
them the top-quality weapons and equip- 
ment they need to get the job done and 
come home safely. 

You know, we landed out here at the 
National Guard Airport, and I have to say 
just one thing that’s different. I saw those 
rows of planes. Well, they weren’t there 
before, just a few years ago. And what 
planes we did have, on any given day 50 
percent of them couldn’t get off the ground 
for lack of spare parts or crew. 

Well, today the Western alliance is strong, 
and the forces of freedom are on the offen- 
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sive. And another thing I’m proud of: In 
these last 5% years, not 1 square inch of 
territory has been lost to communism. In 
fact, one small country, Grenada, has been 
brought back into the family of free nations. 

But liberals, totally out of touch with 
mainstream America, would cut our mili- 
tary strength and put the United States 
back—pull it back from our international 
responsibilities. They’re waiting in the 
wings, ready to act if they recapture the 
United States Senate. I say a weaker Amer- 
ica is not a safer America. And I say when 
we negotiate with our adversaries, we 
should do it from a position of strength. 

I suppose you've already all heard—I was 
able to announce just a short time ago in 
Kansas City—that two Americans are on 
their way home right as of now: Mr. and 
Mrs. Nick Daniloff. 

This coming November, the people of 
South Dakota have the opportunity to do a 
great service to their country. Along with 
voting for Jim, you can also help by casting 
your ballot for Dale Bell, who will do a 
great job. He'll do a great job representing 
you in the House of Representatives. And, 
my, will he find targets there. 

Now, I know this is purely a State matter, 
but as a former Governor, I can’t help but 
tell you that I think George Mickelson is 
going to make South Dakota a great Gover- 
nor. And he has a tough act to follow. I 
know how proud all of you are of Bill Jank- 
low. He’s been a leader in the truest sense 
of the word. Bill, Jim, and these other fine 
South Dakotans demonstrate why the coun- 
try is turning to the Republican Party for 
leadership. We share the vision of a free, 
opportunity-filled America; and our stand- 
ard bearers are solid men and women, 
people you can trust. 

Again, I’d like to thank you young people 
who entertained us here today with your 
beautiful music. It is special for me to meet 
America’s young people because they’re 
what this is all about: the kind of country 
we will leave them—that’s what’s at stake 
in this election. 

You know, back in World War II, we 
were all so proud when someone asked 
General George Marshall what was our 
secret weapon? And General Marshall, in 
rather stern language, said, “Just the blan- 
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kety-blank best kids in the world.” Well, I 
think if the General were around now, he’d 
find another generation that he could say 
that about. 

All of us who are grown up—and I’ve 
been that for a long time—the most impor- 
tant thing you can do for their future is 
reelect Jim Abdnor. He has been a champi- 
on for South Dakota and in the cause of a 
strong, proud, and free America. And by 
reelecting Jim Abdnor, we can prove to 
these young people that nice guys don’t 
have to finish last. 

I hope you help me make sure the nicest 
guy in the Senate finishes first. Thank you, 
and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:15 p.m. in 
the Sioux Falls Arena. He was introduced 
by Gov. William Janklow. Prior to the 
President’s remarks, he attended a reception 
for major donors to Senator Abdnor’s re- 
election campaign in the arena. 

Following his remarks at the rally, the 
President returned to Washington, DC. 


White House Office 





Appointment of Alan T. Tracy as Special 
Assistant to the President for Agricultural 
Trade and Food Assistance. 

September 29, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Alan T. Tracy to be Special 
Assistant to the President for Agricultural 
Trade and Food Assistance. This is a new 
position created by P.L. 99-198 of Decem- 
ber 23, 1985. 

Since February of this year, Mr. Tracy has 
been Acting Assistant Secretary, and since 
1985 Deputy Assistant Secretary for Mar- 
keting and Inspection Services at the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Previously, he 
was Deputy Under Secretary for Interna- 
tional Affairs and Commodity Programs, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1982-1985; 
General Sales Manager and Associate Ad- 
ministrator of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Foreign Agricultural Service and 
Vice President of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, 1981-1982. He was involved 


in the operation of his family’s agricultural 
business, Tracy and Son Farms, Inc., in 
Janesville, WI, where he served as presi- 
dent, 1976-1981. 

Mr. Tracy graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1969) and the University of 
Wisconsin (M.B.A., 1973). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Vienna, VA. 
Mr. Tracy was born May 3, 1947, in Janes- 
ville, WI. 


Soviet Union-United States Relations 





Remarks Announcing a Meeting With Soviet 
General Secretary Gorbachev in Iceland 
and a Press Briefing by Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz. September 30, 1986 





Gennadiy Zakharov and Yuriy Orlov 


Secretary Shultz. This morning the East- 
ern District Court of New York accepted 
the application of Gennadiy Zakharov, a 
Soviet citizen assigned to the U.N. Secretar- 
iat, to plead nolo contendre to all three 
counts of the indictment filed against him. 

The court has remanded Mr. Zakharov 
into the custody of the Soviet Ambassador 
to the United States for the purpose of ef- 
fecting his immediate departure from this 
country. It is expected that Mr. Zakharov 
will leave the United States this afternoon. 

During the discussions held over the past 
10 days, Soviet Foreign Minister Shevard- 
nadze has informed me that Yuriy Orlov, 
one of the founders of the Helsinki Monitor- 
ing Group and a giant of the Soviet human 
rights movement, will be allowed to leave 
the Soviet Union. Mr. Orlov and his wife 
will depart by October 7 and are expected 
to come to this country. The precise timing 
and means of their departure will be deter- 
mined through diplomatic channels. 

Yuriy Orlov, a physicist by profession and 
member of the Armenian Academy of Sci- 
ences, was chairman of Moscow’s Helsinki 
Monitoring Group until his arrest in Octo- 
ber 1977 for alleged anti-Soviet activity. 

The Helsinki monitors, a courageous 
group of human rights activists, openly at- 
tempted to hold the Soviet authorities ac- 
countable to their commitments under the 
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Helsinki accords of 1975. They maintained 
direct contact with Western diplomats and 
journalists in an effort to keep them in- 
formed of Soviet human rights abuses. Such 
well-known figures as Andrei Sakharov, 
Yelena Bonner, and Anatoly Shcharanskiy 
participated in the Moscow Helsinki Moni- 
toring Group. And similar groups modeled 
on the Moscow example sprang up in other 
major Soviet cities. 

Orlov was a founding member and driv- 
ing force behind the Helsinki monitors. As 
chairman of the Moscow group, he singled 
himself out for particular attention from the 
KGB and was caught up in the first wave of 
arrests of group members. In 1978 he was 
sentenced to 7 years in a strict-regime labor 
camp and 5 years of internal exile. Since 
1984 he has been forced to live in a remote 
Siberian village in extremely harsh physical 
conditions. At age 62 Orlov is in extremely 
poor health as a result of prolonged periods 
of solitary confinement, up to 6 months at a 
time, in labor camps and severe beatings 
suffered both in camp and in exile. 

Orlov’s wife, Irina Vitova, shared his com- 
mitment to the Helsinki process. She has 
maintained regular contact with Western 
Embassies and journalists over the years 
since her husband’s arrest and has steadfast- 
ly worked to ameliorate the harsh condi- 
tions of his confinement. 

I think the President will be here in a 
minute. 

Q. Well, good morning. 

Q. Reykjavik? What a surprise. 

Q. Iceland? 


Meeting With Soviet General Secretary 
Gorbachev in Iceland / Nicholas Daniloff 

The President. Yes. Yes, that’s what I was 
here to tell you about. [Laughter] 

I am pleased to announce that General 
Secretary Gorbachev and I will meet Octo- 
ber 11th and 12th in Reykjavik, Iceland. 
The meeting was proposed by General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev, and I’ve accepted. And it 
will take place in the context of prepara- 
tions for the General Secretary’s visit to the 
United States, which was agreed to at 
Geneva in November of ’85. 

And I might say the United States and 
the Soviet Union appreciate the willingness 
of the Government of Iceland to make this 
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meeting in Reykjavik possible. So, I know 
you'll all be on your best manners. 

Q. Well, Mr. President—— 

Q. Mr. President, do you think this in- 
creases the chances for an arms agreement, 
the fact that you’re going to meet with Mr. 
Gorbachev before he comes to the U.S.? 
Will that mean that you have something 
ready for signature then when you meet 
with him here? 

The President. 1 don’t believe anything of 
that kind. I don’t think this is going to be 
just a signing meeting at all. And I have no 
way of knowing what the outcome will be 
as we continue with our people or whether 
we— 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. Mr. President, what do you think the 
chances are, sir? 

The President. Well, I’ve said for a long 
time that I think the chances are better 
than they’ve been in many years for reach- 
ing some agreement on arms reductions. 

Q. Mr. President, why did you change 
your mind on this? All year you had seemed 
to oppose the idea of a meeting in a neutral 
country and demanded that it was the Gen- 
eral Secretary’s turn to come to the U.S. 
And is there any agenda for this meeting? 
Are you going to have any kind of agree- 
ments on INF or risk reduction centers? 

The President. No, this in no way dis- 
counts the fact and what we’ve said about a 
summit—this is not a summit. This was a 
suggestion by his—that he and I, one on 
one, meet earlier and make that in neutral 
country because we have agreed that—yes, 
to the summits, that this one would be here 
and the next one would be in their country. 

Q. But no agreement has—— 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. No agreements at this meeting, sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. No agreements at the meeting next 
week? 

The President. 1 don’t know. All we’ve 
agreed upon is that we’re going to have a 
meeting. 

Q. Mr. President, does that commitment 
still continue, though, for the General Sec- 
retary to come to the United States for a 
summit that would actually produce some 
sort of arms control agreements? 
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The President. 1 hoped for that the last 
time we met, and I'll continue to hope for 
that. And our arms negotiators have contin- 
ued to meet—both sides have made propos- 
als, and there have been differences be- 
tween them. And so far those differences 
have not been reconciled. 

Q. Mr. President, we believe that the-—— 

Q. How would you now say the Daniloff 
affair either laid the groundwork for this 
special meeting or created an obstacle? 
What is your assessment of this whole—— 


The President. The release of Daniloff 
made the meeting possible. I could not 
have accepted and held that meeting if he 
was still being held. 

Q. Well, Mr. President, on that subject, 
we believe the Soviets seized Daniloff be- 
cause of our arrest of Zakharov, and they 
wanted Zakharov out. They’re now going to 
get Zakharov out. What do you say to those 
who say that you’ve lost on that trade, and 
they got what they wanted? 

Mr. Speakes.! This will have to be the 
last question, please. 


The President. No, not at all. There was 
no connection between these two releases, 
and I don’t know just what you have said so 
far about this, but there were other ar- 
rangements- with regard to Zakharov that 
resulted in his being freed. 

Q. Well, sir, do you think the world is 
going to believe that there was no connec- 
tion when, in fact, Daniloff comes out one 
day and Zakharov goes zip through the 
magistrate the next and out? 


The President. May | point out to you 
that there have been several instances over 
the recent years in which we have arrested 
a spy and convicted a spy here in this coun- 
try. And in each instance we ended up— 
rather than giving them board and room 
here—we ended up exchanging them for 
dissidents and people who wanted exit from 
the Soviet Union. 

Q. Is there more than Orlov? 

Q. Mr. President? 

Q. Are we getting more than just Orlov, 
or are there other dissidents there? 

The President. I’m not going to comment 
on that. Somebody else has already. 


1ZLarry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 


Q. Is there—— 

Q. Mr. President, you said that Daniloff 
was a hostage. What message do you have 
for other American hostages today—for in- 
stance, those in Lebanon who have not 
been beneficiaries of these negotiations? 

The President. I'm glad that this is the 
last question, and I have looked forward to 
answering this one. I understand I’m sched- 
uled soon for a press conference, and I’m 
going to save all the ammunition for that. 
So, I'll see you again. 

Q. When is that? 

Secretary Shultz. They'll announce it in 
proper time. 

The President. They'll announce the date 
at a proper time. There—see. 

Q. Didn’t you just announce—— 

The President. But, to answer this ques- 
tion, I understand the sorrow, the grief of 
the families of the hostages who are held in 
Beirut and—we assume they’re held in 
Beirut because that’s the kind of hostage 
situation this is. There has never been a 
direct contact with us from the holders of 
those hostages, the kidnapers, but there 
hasn’t been a day since they were taken 
that we have not been engaged in efforts to 
get them out. And I can just add this: that 
sometimes we’ve thought that we were on 
the verge of doing that and then there’s 
been a sharp disappointment. And so, as I 
say, I can understand the families—if this 
looks at one. But look at the difference: 
Here we are dealing with a government 
with which we have diplomatic relations. In 
the other, we’re dealing with faceless ter- 
rorists who have only, through others, 
issued a demand that cannot be met, and 
we, as I say—there is not a day that goes by 
that we’re not bending every effort to get 
those people home. 

Q. Come back when you can stay longer. 

The President. Pardon? 

Q. Come back when you can stay longer. 

The President. Yes. Sometime soon— 
they'll let me know when the date is. 

Q. Do you still say the Soviets blinked, 
sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. The Soviets blinked? 

The President. Shouldn’t have said that. 
No comment. [Laughter] 


Soviet Union-U.S. Relations 
Q. Secretary Shultz? 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, how do you answer 
those who say that what this Daniloff ar- 
rangement really means is that the Soviets 
now have license anytime they want to get 
out a captured KGB spy, all they’ve got to 
do is grab an American inside the Soviet 
Union? 

Secretary Shultz. I think that we have to 
look at our overall objectives here and then 
judge what has happened, including the 
answer to that question, in the light of our 
objectives. Let me set them out for you. 

First of all, in this broad range of events 
that are taking place—last week, this 
week—we need to handle them in a strong, 
in a realistic, in a persevering way and in a 
way that gets results. 

Second, we want to get Daniloff out. 
Third, we want to address your question, in 
part, by making it clear that we have run 
out of any patience with the idea of any 
country using its people in the U.N. Mission 
as a platform for espionage against the 
United States. And at the same time, we 
want to handle these matters as best we can 
so that the ongoing, potentially positive re- 
sults from our negotiations and discussions 
with the Soviet Union can continue and 
have a chance of bearing fruit. 

Those were our objectives. Now Daniloff 
is out. The Soviets have assured us that 
their numbers in the U.N. Mission presently 
are less than those that we set out for Octo- 
ber Ist. In their terms, they decided to do 
that for reasons of efficiency in running 
their Mission. But at any rate, from our 
standpoint, the numbers are there. 

Second, they have told us, and our own 
information confirms, that the majority of 
those on the list we gave them have left; 
and they have described to us their concep- 
tion of a normal rotation process, but those 
people have left. They asked us in the 
course of our discussions for a grace period, 
and that was extended by 2 weeks. And we 
expect to have further information by the 
time that expires. So, we have been achiev- 
ing our objectives in that sense, and we 
have managed in the discussions that were 
held here, and in the response, in the pro- 
spective meeting in Iceland shows we have 
managed to keep the possibility of positive 
results in this relationship going. And so 
overall, I think it’s been a pretty good week 
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for us, and I hope they may feel the same 
way. 

@Q. Mr. Secretary, 2 weeks ago you 
wouldn’t take the Soviets word for the rota- 
tion. In fact, it was treated with a little bit 
of—almost sarcasm—— 

Secretary Shultz. What rotation are you 
talking—what do you mean by rotation? 

Q. Well, then, let me back up. It sounds 
to me as you’ve now done what 2 weeks 
ago you refused to do about the U.N. Mis- 
sion. You wanted to see documents, you 
wouldn’t take their word for it that they’ve 
left. On top of that, in a blanket allegation, 
the administration said, “These 25 are 
spies.” It strikes me now, and please correct 
me if I’m wrong, that in the negotiations 
the U.S. has given a little ground, it has 
agreed to take their word for it. Number 
one, on who’s left and who hasn’t left, and 
number two, to withdraw the notion that 
all 25 are spies. Because, clearly, if you’re 
going to let them stay 2 weeks, I don’t sup- 
pose you allow spies to hang around for an 
extra 2 weeks if you really knew they were 
spies? 

Secretary Shultz. The numbers that we 
sought we have attained. And we have had 
an explicit discussion with them about that. 
Obviously, we keep track of the numbers, 
but a reason, for example, why it’s difficult 
for us to know precisely what their level is, 
is that if somebody in their Mission who has 
a multiple entry visa returns to Moscow, we 
don’t know whether he’s coming back or 
not until he comes back. So, that’s why we 
have to have a discussion about this matter, 
and we have had it. And so, we have their 
estimate and description of that staffing 
level. Furthermore, we’ve had an explicit 
discussion about the 25. Obviously, they see 
it differently than we do, but from our 
standpoint, the important thing is that most 
of them have left. And I believe we will 
deal successfully with the balance of this 
problem. 

So overall, I think that what we are seek- 
ing—namely, to make it clear to everyone, 
not only the Soviet Union—that the use of 
the U.N. Mission as an espionage platform is 
out. And I think that’s one of the things 
that has come out of this. It is a very strong 
sentiment and a very important point. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us what the 
agenda is for Iceland and how that works 
with any prospective summit meeting vis a 
vis an arms control agreement or frame- 
work, a Vladivostok-type agreement, per- 
haps on INF? 

Secretary Shultz. Well, this is a prepara- 
tory meeting, proposed as such and accept- 
ed as such. And in a way it’s very much a 
part of the process that has been going on 
with increasing intensity over the last 2 or 3 
months, where we’ve had all sorts of special 
groups meeting on all the different subjects 
that we have under review. So, this is a 
meeting that will give a special push, obvi- 
ously, and I think it’s a very good idea, a 
good thing. 

Now, our agenda will be our regular 
agenda. Obviously, we’re going to talk 
about arms control issues, and they’re im- 
portant. And we have made progress in a 
number of areas. You mentioned INF, that’s 
one of them. We’re going to talk about vari- 
ous bilateral problems. We’re going to talk 
about regional issues. You can be sure that 
we're going to keep the subject of human 
rights on the agenda. 

So, all of these subjects will in various 
ways be discussed. I think that if we can 
move things to the point where on some 
significant things—well, they’re all signifi- 
cant, but especially significant things—we 
can see the gap closed and the prospect of 
an agreement. That is all to the good. But, 
of course, we have to look at the content 
and both be satisfied with the content. But 
there has been enough motion and enough 
sense of the importance of this that perhaps 
this meeting can do what’s necessary to en- 
ergize our own—both negotiators and pro- 
vide for a productive summit meeting in 
the United States, hopefully still in 1986. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you have a—— 

Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us how 
many of the 25 on the list for the Soviet 
Mission are still in the United States, and 
will any of them be allowed to remain in 
the United States after the 2-week grace 
period? 

Secretary Shultz. 1 don’t want to specify 
the numbers. We know the numbers. In 
discussing this issue, some questions have 
been raised about some members of the 
group—and we’re willing to hear what they 
have to say about that. But at any rate, we 


expect to see 25 people that we think have 
an association with intelligence activities 
leave. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you’ve said this is a pre- 
paratory summit. But after all, it is a 
summit. And this administration’s policy has 
been that summits must be carefully pre- 
pared and must have a very good chance of 
tangible results. If I understood the Presi- 
dent correctly, he’s not certain what’s going 
to come out of this summit. Why did your 
policy change, and don’t you take a risk 
that, in fact, nothing will come out? 

Secretary Shultz. Well, in the announce- 
ment that the President read, I believe it 
calls it a meeting, but you’re the labeler. 
That’s the way it is described by them to us 
and us to them, that it is a preparatory 
meeting. Obviously, it’s at the level of 
heads of state. Now, in a real sense, it is 
being carefully prepared. We have been 
working hard on all of the different areas of 
subject matter for a long time and, as I said, 
with great intensity this summer. We had 
our Geneva arms control team in Moscow 
for a couple of days and theirs here for a 
couple of days. We’ve had a number of 
meetings on regional issues, we had an 
overall meeting that Under Secretary Ar- 
macost 2 chaired, we’ve had a major discus- 
sion of bilateral issues, and we’ve also dis- 
cussed the human rights area. 

So, there’s been a lot of preparatory 
work, and the question now is: Through a 
meeting of the two heads will we be able to 
energize this process still further and make 
the summit meeting in 1986—which, as I 
said, we still hope it will be in 1986—make 
it genuinely productive? 

Q. Mr. Secretary, could you please assess 
for us the impact that the Daniloff case has 
had on U.S.-Soviet relations? Some people 
have suggested that, in fact, instead of hurt- 
ing chances for a summit it has propelled 
chances for a summit—as we see with this 
meeting next week. That, in fact, it forced 
both sides to stop the diplomatic posturing 
and get serious about relations. 

Secretary Shultz. 1 think the President 
put it right. Something like the Daniloff 
case doesn’t contribute to a summit; it tends 


2 Michael H. Armacost, Under Secretary 
of State for Political Affairs. 
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to create a bad atmosphere and tends to 
make people in the United States con- 
cerned about what will happen to them if 
they go to the Soviet Union and so on. So, I 
don’t think that contributes anything. On 
the other hand, it was an impediment, and 
as we have said, it was hard to imagine a 
fruitful summit while Daniloff was being 
held. So, his release clears that atmosphere, 
and I think will enable us to move forward 
productively. 

Q. When did the Soviets propose this 
mini-summit? Was that in the letter that 
Gorbachev sent with Mr. Shevardnadze? 

Secretary Shultz. The proposal of the 
preparatory meeting was in the letter of 
General Secretary Gorbachev to the Presi- 
dent which Shevardnadze delivered —— 

Q. Two Fridays ago. 

Secretary Shultz. ——a week ago Friday, 
I guess. 

Q. And, Mr. Secretary, is Mr. Orlov and 
his wife—are they the only dissidents that 
we know of that will be allowed to leave in 
return for Mr. Zakharov? 

Secretary Shultz. Well, we have a con- 
tinuing dialog with the Soviet Union about 
a large number of dissidents, about divided 
families, about emigration generally. So, 
there is an ongoing urging of them to take 
action in those areas. 

Q. But you have no assurance—— 

Secretary Shultz. So, we'll continue that 
now. That’s where I'll leave it. 

Q. Thank you, sir. Mr. Secretary, how im- 
portant do you think having this meeting is 
to the Soviets? In your talks with Mr. She- 
vardnadze did you get the feeling that Mr. 
Daniloff would’ve been released if these 
plans for a meeting in Iceland had not been 
agreed to by the United States? 

Secretary Shultz. The Daniloff case, and 
the various other aspects of it, no doubt, 
troubled them; but they certainly troubled 
us, and we’re not about to go. And I don’t 
think one could have had a fruitful summit 
without these matters being settled. Now, 
insofar as their assessment of the need for 
this preparatory meeting is concerned, the 
fact that they suggested it in the first place 
shows that they felt it could be a productive 
contribution to this dialog. So, I assume 
that’s their belief, and as we considered it, 
and the President considered it, we agreed. 
And so, the meeting will be held. 
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Let’s try to get into the back of the room 
here. 

Yes? 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in the context of what 
you said earlier, do you think it’s reasonable 
to expect an INF framework agreement to 
be reached in Iceland? 

Secretary Shultz. Well, I don’t want to 
get into the prediction business beyond 
saying that there has been a great change 
in the negotiating positions on INF, com- 
paring now with, let’s say, a year and a half 
or so ago. So, there’s been a lot of motion, 
and in the discussions that we’ve had there 
are suggestions of other possible areas 
where agreement might be found. So, I 
think there are reasonable prospects. But 
on all of these things, you never have an 
agreement until you have an agreement. 
So, it’s a little hard to assess just how far 
along we are. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in your negotiations—— 

Q. ——qualified, maybe, then—— 

Secretary Shultz. No, who else hasn’t had 
a—somebody who hasn’t had a question. 

Yes? 

Q. The order that you issued last spring 
to cut the Soviet Mission back to a hun- 
dred—I believe it was 170 people by next 
April. 

Secretary Shultz. That’s by April 1988. 

Q. Yes, is that order still unchanged and 
in effect? 

Secretary Shultz. Thai’s unchanged. And 
what we did was we set out various time 
periods. That’s where the number 25 came 
from. It was our estimate that it took 25 to 
get down to the 218. And a week or so 
before we identified the 25 names, the 
Soviet U.N. Ambassador had issued a very 
confrontational statement about their will- 
ingness to meet the 218—that’s what trig- 
gered off the 25. So, at least as we see it, 
we're getting somewhere. 

Q. Is Orlov the only one to come out? 

Q. What assurances have you got that the 
next time the FBI picks up a suspected 
Soviet spy that the Soviets will not pick up 
another American newspaper man? 

Secretary Shultz. There are all sorts of 
problems here, and I think that the strong 
and resolute action by the President prob- 
ably sends a pretty good message of how we 
feel about it and what we'll do about it. 
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And so, I think you have to look at all these 
things as a package. But obviously, the 
Soviet Union can pick up people in their 
country, and have over a long period of 
time. And just look at the history of Mr. 
Orlov, as an example. 

Q. Is he the only one to come out, Mr. 
Secretary? Is Orlov the only one? 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I gather from what 
you’ve said that the Soviets still have not 
committed themselves to attending a 
summit in the U.S. Is it your feeling that 
they’re going to Iceland with the idea of 
waiting and seeing how that will turn out 
before they decide about a summit here? 

Secretary Shultz. No. I think it’s very 
clear that they recognize, as we do, that the 
genuine summits will be—the next one in 
the U.S. and the following one in the Soviet 
Union. That’s in everybody’s plan, and 
that’s what’s referred to in the statement 
that the President read today. So, there’s no 
suggestion that this meeting in Iceland is a 
substitute for a summit. It’s quite the con- 
trary. It’s a preparation for the summit 
meeting. 

Q. What are the chances that this will 
push back the timing? 

Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us what 
grounds did they cite for the need for this 
meeting in Iceland? And what was our 
reason fur accepting this notion after we 
had rejected the notion of the two leaders 
meeting on neutral territory before? 

Q. And you'd rejected a meeting in the 
fall because of the election campaign? 
[Laughter] 

Q. Oh, well. 

Secretary Shultz. We are engaged in a 
very important and very serious effort to 
try to get control of the escalating numbers 
of nuclear weapons and, in whatever way 
we can, to get a better handle on the ten- 
sions around the world that erupt out of 
regional problems of various kinds, human 
rights problems, even some of our bilateral 
issues. We’ve worked at it very hard, and I 
observe that the Soviets have, too. We be- 
lieve, and I think they do, that a real, well- 
prepared, extensive summit meeting in the 
United States on the one hand, in the Soviet 
Union on the other, can be a good thing. 
We want to make it as good a thing as 
possible. That’s why this tremendous effort 
that’s been going on is being made. 


Now, the General Secretary suggested to 
the President that it would help in this pre- 
paratory effort if the two of them met— 
perhaps a little less formally than a summit 
meeting tends to be—and see if they can’t 
push the ball along a little bit in, perhaps, 
some of the areas that show the most prom- 
ise. And as we thought about it, it seemed 
like a sensible idea. So, why not? 

Q. Is Orlov-— 

Secretary Shultz. 1 think that the name of 
the game here is to try to make progress 
toward the objectives that we are seeking, 
and this should help. 

Q. Is Orlov the only one to come out, sir? 
We had heard that there may be other dis- 
sidents. 

Secretary Shultz. Well, whatever you 
have heard, you haven’t heard it authorita- 
tively, and what I have said is authoritative- 
ly what will happen, and that is what we 
have to say. 

Q. Might there be others, sir? Might 
there be others? 

Q. Mr. Secretary, last Thursday you told a 
group of reporters with regard to the 25 
Soviet diplomats thatthe list that you gave 
them—that is something that has been 
done. There it stands; we don’t plan to 
change that. But you have changed that. 

Secretary Shultz. No, it stands. 

Q. Well, you’re now saying that some of 
the 25 might be able to stay if there is—— 

Secretary Shultz. No, you were probing 
about the nature of our discussion. And we 
had some discussion about a few people 
that Mr. Shevardnadze had found very 
useful to him, and we talked about that a 
little bit. But anyway, our list stands; and 
basically, people are leaving. Obviously, the 
Soviets say that’s because of their normal 
rotation. Anyway, from our standpoint, if 
they leave, that’s what counts. And those 
that may still be here when we get to Rey- 
kjavik, we’ll talk about that. But we expect 
to see that fulfilled. 

Q. Sir, did you agree to the removal of 
two specific names from that list, two senior 
intelligence officers? 

Secretary Shultz. You're getting the floor 
by shouting. If there’s somebody who hasn’t 
asked a question—all right. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, was there any sense 
that Mr. Gorbachev safd that if the Presi- 
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dent did not agree to an Iceland presummit 
meeting that he would not be willing to 
come to the United States this year or soon 
afterwards? 

Secretary Shultz. The nature of this ex- 
change on the question of the Iceland 
meeting wasn’t of that character at all. I 
think you’re sort of misreading the whole 
thing. The President received a letter, and 
it had in it commentary about a wide varie- 
ty of matters, and it wound up in effect 
saying, expressing the importance the Gen- 
eral Secretary attached to this whole proc- 
ess and made the suggestion that if there 
were a meeting of this kind in the near 
future, that might be helpful. And we 
thought about it, and the President decided 
that perhaps it could be. And we should be 
willing to do those things of this sort, that 
may help this process along. And really, it’s 
just as simple as that. Nobody was playing 
toe to toe on this thing. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, why did the President 
not tell the Soviets in reply to that sugges- 
tion, okay, if you agree to a date certain, on 
a summit here in the United States? Why 
did he not use that opportunity to pin them 
down to a summit date? 

Secretary Shultz. Because I don’t think 
that sort of cat-and-mouse game on these 
sorts of things is a productive way to go 
about it. We did explore carefully their con- 
ception of this meeting—that is a preparato- 
_ Ty meeting—and their desire, as well as 

ours, to have a summit in 1986 in the 
United States, if it’s possible. And so, that’s 
what we’re shooting for. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, is it still your under- 
standing of the Soviet position that a formal 
summit, if it’s in the United States at the 
end of this year, be an occasion to sign 
formal arms agreements? And if that is still 
the Soviet precondition, what are the pros- 
pects of being able to do that at a year-end 
summit here? 

Secretary Shultz. 1 don’t think we're talk- 
ing about preconditions. What we're talking 
about is what’s desirable, and there are lots 
of different ways to satisfy both of our de- 
sires to have significant results from these 
meetings. 

Why not? If they’re available—it’s almost 
as though you’re saying that it would be a 
great thing if we had this meeting and 
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nothing came of it. I don’t agree with that. 
I think the object is to have these meetings 
and have something come of it and both 
sides agree to that. So, we’re trying to find 
our way to things that will be good from 
our standpoint that can be part of a summit 
meeting. And obviously, we know that 
they’re not going to agree to something 
unless they think it’s good from their stand- 
point. So, that’s the nature of the deal. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, why should the Ameri- 
can people not view the arrangement on 
Daniloff and Zakharov as exactly what you 
said this administration would not do—that 
is a trade? 

Mr. Speakes. Last question here. 

Secretary Shultz. Well, I think what we 
saw here was Daniloff released yesterday. 
And what I announced today was that Zak- 
harov is being released from the United 
States, and Mr. Orlov and his wife are being 
released from the Soviet Union. I have also, 
in response to your question, discussed the 
U.N. matter; and I think this is a very signif- 
icant part of the picture, as we see it. 

Q. Might there be some refuseniks, Mr. 
Secretary? Might there be some Soviet re- 
fuseniks released later? 

Q. Mr. Secretary, on the principle—the 
Soviets made it clear that they wanted you 
to withdraw the expulsion order of October 
lst. From everything you’ve said, you’ve 
done that. 

Secretary Shultz. No, we haven't. 

Q. But you've said that they are leaving 
on their own, and you’ve given them a 2 
week—— 

Secretary Shultz. From our standpoint, 
the operative fact is that most have left. 

Q. Well, but that’s not all. 

Q. But that’s quite different. 

Secretary Shultz. And those who haven’t 
left—in response to a request for a grace 
period, we will see how that stands when 
we meet in Reykjavik. So, we have stayed 
right with our position, and we’re getting 
the results we’re seeking. 

Now, I don’t think it’s surprising that, if 
you ask them what’s happened, they would 
say, well, we intended to bring those indi- 
viduals that happened to have been named 
home anyway. And that’s what’s happening. 
So, that’s what they say. From our stand- 
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point, what matters is to have those people 
out. That’s the operative fact. 

Q. But what—— 

Q. So, might there be some refuseniks 
released? 

Q. George Will will not be pleased. 

Q. What are you saying? 

Q. Richard Perle will be in anguish. You 
have broken two hearts, not to mention the 
Washington Times. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. Following his remarks, 
the President left the Briefing Room, and 
Secretary Shultz continued to answer re- 
porters’ questions. 
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Well, Mr. Chairman, Managing Director 
de Larosiére, President Conable, Governors 
of the International Monetary Fund, of the 
World Bank Group, and _ distinguished 
guests: Before I begin, I want to share with 
you an announcement that I made only an 
hour ago at the White House. 

Ten days ago, Soviet General Secretary 
Gorbachev proposed to me that we hold a 
preliminary meeting to make concrete 
preparations for his coming visit to the 
United States. And now that Nicholas Dani- 
loff has been released as we insisted, an 
important obstacle has been removed, and I 
have accepted Mr. Gorbachev’s proposal. 
We have agreed to meet in Iceland on Oc- 
tober 11th and 12th, and it will be to pre- 
pare the ground for a productive summit, 
covering all the issues on our agenda: arms 
reductions, human rights, regional conflicts, 
and bilateral relations. 

And now, for all the American people, 
I’m pleased to welcome you once more to 
the 4lst annual meeting—an honor to ad- 
dress you once again. Let me note at the 
outset that both the IMF and the World 
Bank are in the year of changes at the 
helm. At the IMF, Managing Director de 


Larosiére has announced his intention to 
resign after 8 years of service—8 of the 
most challenging years in the Fund’s histo- 
ry, I might add. And he has met those chal- 
lenges with strong leadership, a skillful ne- 
gotiating style, and complete dedication to 
the mission of the institution he leads and 
serves. He has enhanced the prospects of 
the world economy for all of us, and we 
salute him for his service. 

At the World Bank, one of this century’s 
most distinguished Members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, Barber Conable, 
has taken the tiller. And in the United 
States, President Conable has been known 
for his extensive grasp of national finance. 
He had a profound influence on the devel- 
opment of American economic policy in the 
last decade. And now, those same enormous 
talents will be guiding the Bank. He’s also a 
good friend. And Barber, congratulations. 

If this is a time of changes for the Fund 
and for the Bank, these are even more dra- 
matic times for the world economy. These 
last 5 years, we have seen men and women 
begin to challenge old dogmas and redis- 
cover timeless truths. We’ve seen that na- 
tions that have embraced the enduring 
principles of economic growth have become 
more prosperous and secure. And those that 
have not, have weakened, faltered, and 
fallen behind. 

We’ve heard many names given to these 
rediscovered economic insights—names de- 
scribing policies of taxation, regulation, gov- 
ernment spending, monetary management, 
and trade. But all those names and the 
many theories with which they are associat- 
ed come down in the end to one name, one 
theory, one word. The word is “freedom,” 
in this case economic freedom. 

In so many addresses to so many interna- 
tional forums during the past 5% years, I 
have repeated America’s vision of the 
future. It rests on that word—a word that 
means trust in the people more than in gov- 
ernments, trust in what the people can 
achieve when they are able to reach and 
climb as far as their natural talents and 
native abilities will take them. And each 
time I’ve spoken about this vision I’ve said 
that, as with political freedom, economic 
freedom is not just a question of absolutes, 
not just a case of an*open economy or a 
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totalitarian one, but also of degree. Even in 
free market economies, high taxes make 
people less free to work, save, and invest. 
Excessive regulation makes them less able 
to experiment and innovate. Too much gov- 
ernment spending can rcb those on the re- 
ceiving end of a reason to labor, and those 
who must pay of their incentive to strive. 
And restrictions on trade rob every worker 
of the opportunity to have the markets for 
his products grow to reach all mankind and 
rob every consumer of a better way of life. 

In the last 5% years now, we in the 
United States have done our best to be 
faithful to this economic creed. When our 
administration came into office, we found 
the American economy on the brink of dis- 
aster. A decade of rising inflation and soar- 
ing taxes had taken its toll. Our economy 
was stagnating and threatening to fall, drag- 
ging the entire world economy down with 
it. The sources of our problems weren’t 
hard to find. The noted British historian 
Paul Johnson commented on the various 
studies of them this way: “The most de- 
tailed analysis of this stagnation and decline 
suggested the causes were failure to control 
the money supply, excessive tax burdens, 
and above all government intervention and 
regulation.” 

And so, in 1981 America took a new 
course. We cut all forms of intervention in 
the economy, we cut the scope of regula- 
tion, we brought down tax rates, and we 
- lowered the rate of increase in government 
spending. And by early 1983 we began to 
see the results as America entered what is 
now one of our longest lived expansions in 
the post war era, an expansion that has 
been accompanied by falling inflation and 
falling interest rates. 

Today a greater percentage of our people 
are at work than at any time in our history. 
And in the last 4 days we have just taken 
another great step on the road to sustained 
growth with the passage of historic tax 
reform legislation. We will never forget that 
our growth has been, and remains, impor- 
tant not only to Americans but to people 
everywhere. Our growth has fueled the 
growth of the entire world economy. 

And 2 years ago when I last addressed 
this body, I suggested that the lessons of 
freedom, the marketplace, and growth 
were ones that all nations could embrace. I 
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suggested that if the world economy were 
to grow as all of us hoped it would, we 
needed to turn away from small-minded 
calculators in big state bureaus and look, 
instead, to large-minded entrepreneurs in 
small private enterprises—whether industri- 
al, commercial, or agricultural—for these 
people know secrets more profound than 
those revealed in all the charts and analyses 
produced by all the agencies and bureaus 
put together. 

Again, a statistic from our own situation 
comes to mind. According to the MIT pro- 
gram on neighborhood and _ regional 
change, between 1981 and 1985 businesses 
that were less than 5 years old, and busi- 
nesses that had fewer than 20 employees, 
created more jobs than America as a whole. 
And if we had had no entrepreneurs, we in 
America would have lost more than 3 mil- 
lion jobs in that time, instead of the large 
gains that we, in fact, enjoyed. 

All of us here today can take great satis- 
faction knowing that this message of eco- 
nomic freedom is at last being heard and 
acted upon in Europe and Africa, in Asia, 
and in Latin America. Only a few years ago 
in Western Europe, for example, capital 
markets were, to a large extent, closed to 
entrepreneurs. In part, because steep tax- 
ation sapped Europe’s risktakers of any 
reason to take a chance on a new company 
or a new idea. And with labor regulations 
that made it more difficult to lose a job 
than to get divorced, entrepreneurial activi- 
ty was at a low ebb. Now, however, this is 
changing. As inflation and interest rates 
have fallen and new policies have been 
adopted to encourage growth and entrepre- 
neurship, Europe has begun to put behind 
it a decade in which not one net new job 
was created and once more is seeing new 
growth, new jobs, new companies, new op- 
portunities, and new hope. 

And this progress has not been confined 
to the industrial world alone. Less devel- 
oped countries have also caught the spirit of 
freedom and enterprise. In India we have 
seen—within just a few harvests—a country 
that imported agricultural products turn 
into a food exporter—this, after incentives 
were introduced and controls removed. 

In China, too, we have heard the same 
story of incentive and bounty. And in 
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famine-stricken Africa, we’ve seen some 
countries free their markets and give their 
farmers incentives to produce. And those 
countries did not suffer the devastation of 
their neighbors. Some, in fact, exported 
food to those who were starving around 
them. 

As I mentioned in my address to the 
United Nations of a week ago, we welcome 
the. resolution of the Special Session on 
Africa that calls for more free market incen- 
tives. We in the United States are looking at 
ways the assistance we provide to African 
countries can best support development of 
free markets, especially in agriculture. And 
America hopes that other donors will do the 
same. 

All in all, we’ve made great progress 
toward a stronger world economy since I 
last addressed you, and yet problems 
remain. I would like to turn now to some of 
those problems and see what we can do to 
solve them. And let me look at them from 
three vantage points: that of the United 
States and the industrial world; that of the 
developing nations; and finally, that of 
international organizations such as the IMF 
and the World Bank. 

As President of the United States, I’m 
particularly aware of the tasks that we in 
America have before us. Highest among 
these is curbing the growth of our govern- 
ment’s spending. No nation can survive if 
government becomes like the man who in 
winter began to burn the wallboards of his 
house to keep warm until he had no house 
left and froze. 

We’ve made progress against those who 
would condemn future generations of 
Americans to lives of pauperdom. The 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings legislation is evi- 
dence of this, but we can and must do 
more. I pledge to you that I will do all in 
my power to stop this fiscal death march. 
And I believe the American people will 
support me in this effort. 

We have other items of unfinished busi- 
ness in America. Bringing interest rates 
down even further while keeping inflation 
under control is one. Reducing our trade 
imbalances while resisting protectionist 
pressures at home and abroad is another. 
We know the role our recovery has played 
in the world. We know how much rides, not 
only for ourselves but for much of mankind, 


in the completion of the work that we 
began 5% years ago. 

But while America’s expansion is benefi- 
cial, other industrial nations must also con- 
tribute their fair share to world recovery 
and adopt more growth-oriented policies. 
Now, of course, some dislocations may come 
in the process, but we must recognize that 
if we’re all to prosper together, then we 
must all work together toward that end. 
Every nation must contribute to world eco- 
nomic growth. And we must do more than 
repeat this high sounding sentiment; we 
must take practical steps. 

We’ve come a long way since I last spoke 
to you. The Plaza agreement, concluded 
last September among five industrial na- 
tions, was a beginning toward correcting 
the excessive volatility in our exchange 
rates. Since then we have also coordinated 
the reduction of interest rates. And at the 
economic summit in Tokyo earlier this year, 
we agreed to new mechanisms for closer 
economic cooperation. All of this helps 
foster world growth, not only for the major 
nations of the world but for everyone. 

The industrial countries have much more 
to do. So, too, do the developing countries. 
Let me take up now the second great van- 
tage point in the question of world econom- 
ic growth, that of the developing nations. 
As I said, many of these nations have adopt- 
ed policies that promote growth. These in- 
clude lowering taxes, privatizing public en- 
terprises, liberalizing trade and investment 
policies, and moving in general to more 
market-oriented economies. 

All this is important, not just for the de- 
veloping countries but for all nations and 
people who will invest in their businesses, 
buy their products, sell them goods, and 
work with them to live in peace and broth- 
erhood on our planet. 

As Secretary Baker! stressed in present- 
ing the Program for Sustained Growth in 
Seoul last year, growth-oriented reforms are 
particularly important in the debtor coun- 
tries. History has shown that when nations 
have rising populations and do not give 
their people the freedom that fulfills their 
aspirations, those nations try to buy peace 
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in their restless and unproductive popula- 
tions by borrowing themselves into bank- 
ruptcy. Either that or they turn to oppres- 
sion. 

So, let us remember that growth is the 
key to repaying debt while fulfilling the 
dreams of the people. Several debtor na- 
tions have taken long steps up the path to 
renewed economic strength. Countries like 
Colombia and Argentina have brought infla- 
tion down, opened their markets. Other 
countries like Senegal and Ivory Coast have 
made progress in liberalizing their econo- 
mies. And Mexico and the Philippines both 
recently agreed to comprehensive, growth- 
oriented economic programs supported by 
the IMF and the World Bank. It is impor- 
tant that these programs, as well as the 
comprehensive programs of other debtor 
nations, be fully supported by commercial 
banks. 

The IMF, of course, plays a central role in 
the drama of growth in debtor nations. The 
United States wants to see that role contin- 
ue. We welcome the increased emphasis in 
the IMF on growth-oriented reform pack- 
ages even while continuing the focus on 
financial stability. For the same reason, we 
welcome the recent establishment of the 
structural adjustment facility, and we urge 
the IMF to put even more emphasis on 
market-oriented structural reforms. 

The World Bank also has a critical role to 
play in promoting growth in less developed 
nations, whether troubled debtor nations or 
not. And we welcome an increase in the 
practice of lending contingent on countries 
turning to more market-oriented policies. 
We also support the early completion of ne- 
gotiations for refunding of the International 
Development Association, and we support 
the implementation of the convention that 
establishes the Multilateral Investment 
Guarantee Agency. 

The future of world economic growth de- 
pends on choices made all over the world— 
in industrial countries, in developing coun- 
tries, in the IMF, and the World Bank. The 
question is: Will we turn toward uplands of 
freedom and growth or toward the swamp 
of state control and stagnation? This is the 
question every nation and every institution 
must ask itself. The world growth depends 
on our answers, and on something else 
closely related to those choices. 
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This is the last area of problems I wish to 
discuss with you. This is the one area that 
can most easily jeopardize all we've 
achieved and hope to achieve. It might be 
said that since the end of the Second World 
War, we—all the nations represented 
here—have lived under an economic consti- 
tution. In the two decades before the adop- 
tion of that constitution, our people suf- 
fered the horrifying consequences of a col- 
lapse in international trade and monetary 
flows. And since its adoption, we’ve had 40 
years of a prosperity more widely shared 
and more generous than the world has ever 
known. I call the postwar arrangement a 
constitution, but it has been in fact not one 
constitution, but three. I’m speaking of the 
collection of postwar international econom- 
ic agreements that created the IMF, the 
World Bank, and, yes, the GATT. 

Today each of those agreements and insti- 
tutions has come to a turning point. Each is 
grappling with new challenges such as debt 
restructuring, financial instability, trade in 
new products and new industries, and the 
rise of worldwide protectionist pressures. 
Collectively, these turning points represent 
a culmination of the policies that the na- 
tions of the free world established right 
after the war. Those nations—our nations— 
saw that the best way to ensure a just and 
lasting peace, was to build an open, grow- 
ing, and prosperous world economy. 

The same era that produced the noble 
proposal of the United Nations, has also pro- 
duced the IMF, the World Bank, and 
GATT. And these institutions gave us a 
growing and prosperous world economy, 
but many of the arrangements originally in- 
corporated into them presumed America’s 
singular strength. And for more than a 
decade now, Europe and Japan combined 
have had a role equivalent to that of the 
United States in world trade and an increas- 
ingly important role in finance. Many other 
countries, those with open markets and low 
taxes, are growing rapidly and may soon 
become fully industrialized and can expect 
to play more prominent parts as well. 

These have been healthy developments 
and ones that reflect the success of our 
postwar vision. But they have led to strains 
in the postwar agreements, and these 
strains have given rise to a new round of 
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significant questions about how the world 
economy should develop from here. Ques- 
tions such as: How can we coordinate our 
policies to restore stability to exchange 
rates? How can we resist protectionist pres- 
sures as our nations become more nearly 
equal competitors and world trade grows? 
How can we manage our financial responsi- 
bilities without sacrificing growth? And how 
should we expand our international consti- 
tutions so that the hopes and opportunities 
of the last generation can also be the hopes 
and opportunities of the next? 

The recent GATT ministerial was a good 
first step toward answering some of these 
questions. The ministers decided on com- 
prehensive negotiations that would include 
trade and agriculture, services, investment, 
and intellectual property. But we needed 
more steps. First of all, we need to resolve 
that a further opening of the world econo- 
my is a goal worth working for. 

I know I believe it is. I lived through the 
Great Depression back in the thirties. I saw 
what so-called protectionism brought the 
world. Nothing was protected; everything 
was destroyed. And today the stakes are 
even higher. In my country, for example, 
up to 10 million jobs are tied to internation- 
al trade, as is 20 percent of our gross na- 
tional product, compared to 12 percent in 
1929. The choice is simple: We can go for- 
ward or backward. I believe that we must 
move to a more open world economy. 

And this is why I have vetoed protection- 
ist legislation. It’s why I have supported 
strong and growing roles for the IMF and 
the World Bank. It’s why Secretary Baker 
presented his plan to strengthen our multi- 
lateral strategy for dealing with the debt 
crisis. And it’s why we’ve pressed for a new 
GATT round. 

It is why, also, we have moved and will 
continue to move aggressively against 
unfair trading practices in other nations. No 
trading system among equals can survive if 
some feel they’re being discriminated 
against, and if there are enormous imbal- 
ances in trade flows. The only ways to re- 
solve the external imbalances are through 
increased growth abroad, a greater compet- 
itiveness for the U.S. dollar, or both—cou- 
pled with the opening of markets. 

My friends, I believe that the challenge 
before us is to develop a truly global econo- 


my, one that celebrates the diversity of our 
nations while it opens us to uninhibited 
trade and investment among our peoples. 
We've traveled a vast distance toward such 
a world in the last 40 years. We’ve come so 
far. And now, it’s time for stock-taking, for 
planning with open minds the next leg of 
the journey, and for beginning it. 

Let us look with open minds at ways of 
promoting stable exchange rates and assur- 
ing sound money. Let us approach with 
open minds the next round of trade talks 
and push them as far as we can to our goal 
of eliminating all trade barriers. 

We are, my friends, on a great journey of 
exploration. And as on all such journeys, 
from time to time we tire. But if we’re 
strong and if we continue onward, I believe 
we will find that a more bountiful land lies 
before us. Let us all join together on this 
great journey. Let us reaffirm our commit- 
ment to the institutions that have brought 
us this far. And let us reaffirm our commit- 
ment to strengthening them for the adven- 
ture that lies ahead. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:21 a.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Sheraton- 
Washington Hotel at the meeting of the — 
International Monetary Fund, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment (World Bank), the International 
Development Association, and the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation. 


Iceland-United States Defense Shipping 
Preference Treaty 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Treaty. September 30, 1986 





To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty between the 
United States of America and the Republic 
of Iceland to Facilitate their Defense Rela- 
tionship, with related Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding, signed at New York on Sep- 
tember 24, 1986. I transmit also, for the 
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information of the Senate, the report of the 
Department of State with respect to this 
Treaty. 


Iceland is a vital United States ally that 
provides defense facilities of strategic im- 
portance to the defense of the United States 
and NATO. Recently, a troublesome issue 
has arisen concerning the transportation of 
cargoes to the base in Iceland, an issue that 
could impair the critical United States-Ice- 
land defense relationship. Although for ap- 
proximately 14 years such cargoes had been 
transported exclusively by Icelandic ship- 
ping companies, under U.S. cargo prefer- 
ence laws they have more recently been 
carried primarily by a United States carrier, 
which entered the trade in 1984. The Gov- 
ernment of Iceland has taken the position 
that because Iceland’s economy and securi- 
ty depend upon its shipping lines, and be- 
cause of our mutual defense interests, Ice- 
landic lines should have the opportunity to 
compete for participation in this trade. Ice- 
land’s serious concern about this defense 
issue has been expressed at the highest 
levels. This Treaty will resolve this matter 
and will further the cooperation of the 
United States and Iceland in essential areas 
of defense. 


The Treaty provides an exception to in- 
consistent cargo preference law with regard 
to transportation of cargoes shipped be- 
tween the United States and Iceland for 
‘ purposes of the 1951 United States-Iceland 
Defense Agreement. Under the Treaty, 
transportation of such cargoes shall be pro- 
vided by vessels of the United States and 
vessels operated by Icelandic shipping com- 
panies on the basis of competition pursuant 
to the Treaty. Any such competition is to 
result in contract awards that ensure that 
both United States flag carriers and Icelan- 
dic shipping companies are able to maintain 
a viable presence in the trade. The related 
Memorandum of Understanding provides 
for implementing arrangements necessary 
to ensure achievement of these objectives. 

Because of the unique circumstances in- 
volved, this Treaty does not represent a 
change in the Administration’s general 
policy concerning cargo preference or a 
precedent for other agreements. 


In view of the important national security 
interests furthered by this Treaty, I recom- 
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mend that the Senate consider this Treaty 
as soon as possible, and give its advice and 
consent to ratification of the Treaty, with 
related Memorandum of Understanding, 
during this session. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 30, 1986. 


Department of Energy 





Nomination of Raymond G. Massie To Be 
Director of the Office of Minority 
Economic Impact. September 30, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Raymond G. Massie to be 
Director of the Office of Minority Econom- 
ic Impact, Department of Energy. He 
would succeed Rosslee Green Douglas. 


Since 1985 Mr. Massie has been a man- 
agement consultant with Dena Enterprises, 
Inc., in Brigantine, NJ. Previously, ‘se was 
an assistant professor of business law, Stock- 
ton State College in New Jersey, 1980- 
1985; a research management consultant, 
Wilson, Scerni, Sapienza, P.A., in Atlantic 
City; and an adjunct professor at Monmouth 
College and at Atlantic Community Col- 
lege, 1981-1982. 

Mr. Massie graduated from Seton Hall 
University (B.A., 1973; J.D., 1977). He was 
born April 28, 1951, in Atlantic City, NJ, 
and resides in Brigantine, NJ. 


United States Ambassador to 
South Africa 





Nomination of Edward Joseph Perkins. 
September 30, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward Joseph Perkins, of 
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Oregon, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, as Ambassador to the Republic of South 
Africa. He would succeed Herman W. 
Nickel. 


Ambassador Perkins began his govern- 
ment career in 1958 as Chief of Personnel, 
Army and Air Force Exchange Service, in 
Taipei, Taiwan. In 1962 he became Deputy 
Chief of Personnel and Administration, 
Army and Air Force Exchange Service in 
Okinawa, and in 1964 he was made Chief of 
Personnel and Administration, where he 
served until 1966. In 1966-1967 he was as- 
sistant general services officer in the Far 
East Bureau of the Agency for International 
Development. In 1967 he went to Bangkok 
as assistant general services officer at the 
United States Operations Mission to Thai- 
land. In 1969 he served as management an- 
alyst and in 1970 as assistant director for 
management at the Mission, where he 
served until 1972. In 1972 he returned to 
the Department of State in Washington to 
become staff assistant in the Office of the 
Director General of the Foreign Service. 
From 1972 to 1974, Ambassador Perkins 
was personnel officer in the- Director Gen- 
eral’s Office. In 1974-1975 he served as ad- 
ministrative officer in the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs, and from 
there he became a management analysis of- 
ficer in the Office of Management Oper- 
ations. From 1978 to 1981, Ambassador Per- 
kins was counselor for political affairs at the 
U.S. Embassy in Accra, Ghana. From there, 
in 1981-1983 he was deputy chief of Mis- 
sion in Monrovia, Liberia. In 1983 he stud- 
ied French at the Foreign Service Institute. 
From 1983 to 1985, he was Director of the 
Office of West African Affairs, Bureau of 
African Affairs. Since 1985 he has been Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Liberia. 


Ambassador Perkins graduated from the 
University of Maryland (B.A., 1967) and the 
University of Southern California (M.P.A., 
1972; D.P.A., 1978). His foreign languages 
are Thai, French, and Japanese. Ambassador 
Perkins is married to the former Lucy 
Chien-mei Liu, and they have two daugh- 
ters. He was born June 8, 1928, in Sterling- 
ton, LA. 


Fire Prevention Week, 1286 





Proclamation 5535. September 30, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The American people must redouble 
their efforts to prevent fires and their terri- 
ble toll in human lives and the destruction 
of property. There are encouraging signs: 
Today smoke detectors have been installed 
in 75 percent of American homes. Our 
target is 100 percent. National public 
awareness campaigns have prompted many 
families to plan and practice means of quick 
escape if fire strikes in the home. Fire 
safety concepts, such as “Stop, Drop, and 
Roll” to smother a clothing fire, are gaining 
currency. Many homes have installed sprin- 
kler systems to extinguish fires quickly, and 
more Americans are making it a practice to 
keep fire extinguishers handy in the home, 
especially in the kitchen, where many fires 
start. There is an increased awareness and 
avoidance of such dangerous practices as 
smoking in bed, leaving matches where 
young children can get at them, and over- 
loading electrical circuits. 

Despite all these efforts, the annual 
deaths, injuries, and economic losses from 
fire are still staggering. We cannot afford 
any letup in our efforts to prevent fires. 

The Federal Emergency Management 
Agency and its United States Fire Adminis- 
tration are working with all levels of gov- 
ernment, the private sector, service organi- 
zations, and volunteer groups to launch a 
national campaign to assure that every 
home in the United States has a properly 
installed and maintained smoke detector. 
The Operation Life Safety program, a con- 
sortium of the private sector, the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs, and the 
United States Fire Administration, also is 
making valuable contributions by encourag- 
ing the installation of residential sprinkler 
systems. Over 150 communities have estab- 
lished such programs at last count. 

We are very proud of, and grateful to, 
our Nation’s fire fighters: the more than 
one million men and women, both volun- 
teer and career, who daily risk their own 
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lives to save the lives and property of 
others. Last year 122 fire fighters gave their 
lives in the line of duty. They are true 
heroes to whom we owe a lasting debt of 
gratitude. I am pleased to know they will 
be honored at the National Fallen Fire 
Fighters Memorial Service at the National 
Emergency Training Center in Emmits- 
burg, Maryland, on October 12. 

I commend the many national, State, and 
local organizations whose dedicated com- 
mitment to fire safety has done so much to 
reduce our Nation’s fire losses in the last 
decade, and I am grateful for the contribu- 
tions of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, the originator of Fire Prevention 
Week, and I congratulate this organization 
as it celebrates its 90th anniversary this 
year. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim the week beginning 
October 5, 1986, as Fire Prevention Week, 
and I call upon the people of the United 
States to plan and actively participate in 
fire prevention activities during this week 
and throughout the year. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 9:41 a.m., October 1, 1986) 


Revitalization of the Domestic Oil and 
Gas Industry 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President on the President’s 
Meeting With Members of Congress. 
September 30, 1986 





The President today met in the Cabinet 
Room with Members of the House and 
Senate to discuss legislation to restore eco- 
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nomic viability to the Nation’s energy-pro- 
ducing regions. 


The President expressed his concern for 
the current state of the domestic oil and gas 
industry, which he called a matter of vital 
concern for every American. He believes 
that the Nation’s security is dependent 
upon a strong and competitive domestic oil 
and gas industry, and he said that America 
must never again be dependent on unreli- 
able foreign sources of oil. 


The President reviewed his administra- 
tion’s efforts to help the industry without 
bringing big government back into Ameri- 
cans lives. 


The participants discussed details of the 
Oil and Gas Production and Revitalization 
Act, which has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senators Phil Gramm (R-TX) and 
Don Nickles (R-OK) and in the House by 
Representatives Beau Boulter (R-TX) and 
Henson Moore (R-LA). The President ex- 
pressed his full support for the initiatives in 
the legislative package and said there 
should be no doubt his administration will 
continue to pursue any and all initiatives 
that will remove government impediments 
to a healthier and more competitive energy 
industry. 


Maine Central Railroad-Portland 
Terminal Company Labor-Management 
Dispute Settlement 





Statement on Signing S.J. Res. 415 Into 
Law. September 30, 1986 





I have today signed S.J. Res. 415, legisla- 
tion that will provide for the settlement of 
the dispute between the Maine Central 
Railroad-Portland Terminal Co. and certain 
of its employees represented by the Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 
The settlement is consistent with the rec- 
ommendations of both the Presidential 
Emergency Board that I established by Ex- 
ecutive Order 12557 and the report of the 
Congressional Advisory Board established 
by Public Law 99-385. 
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I agree with the remarks of the Members 
in the House and the Senate who, speaking 
in favor of passage of this legislation, ex- 
pressed reluctance to have the Federal 
Government inject itself into the collective 
bargaining process. Those Members of Con- 
gress noted that throughout the 60-year his- 
tory of the Railway Labor Act, the Congress 
has intervened in negotiations between 
labor and management only in extraordi- 
nary cases where a continued, unresolved 
dispute threatened to deprive the Nation of 
essential transportation services. Fortunate- 
ly, such cases have been rare. 


Recently, however, the smooth function- 
ing of the Railway Labor Act has been se- 
verely upset by Federal court decisions per- 
mitting secondary picketing of carriers not 
directly involved in a particular dispute. 
The effect of these decisions is to create the 
potential for a national strike in every dis- 
pute between labor and management that 
is governed by the Railway Labor Act. 


Secondary picketing is restricted in virtu- 
ally all other industries under the National 
Labor Relations Act. The administration is 
submitting to the Congress legislation that 
will restore to the Railway Labor Act the 
same reasonable limitations on secondary 
activity that apply to workers in other in- 
dustries under the National Labor Relations 
Act. The legislation we will propose is de- 
signed to ensure that Federal intervention 
in the collective bargaining process, as in 
the measure I have signed today, is once 
again limited to extraordinary disputes of 
national significance as has been the case 
throughout the history of the Railway Labor 
Act. 


Until enactment of such legislation, the 
only alternative to Federal intervention in 
any number of regional disputes will be to 
accept in each case the threat of a shut- 
down of the Nation’s rail system. I therefore 
urge the Congress to give the same speedy 
and considered attention to that legislation 
that it so responsibly devoted to the passage 
of S.J. Res, 415. 


Note: As enacted, S.J. Res. 415 is Public Law 
99-431, approved September 30. 


Atlanta, Georgia 





Remarks at the Dedication of the Carter 
Presidential Center. October 1, 1986 





President Reagan. President and Mrs. 
Carter, reverend clergy, Governor, Mr. 
Mayor, the distinguished guests here, ladies 
and gentlemen, I want you to know that I 
often get invited to library dedications. 
There aren’t that many people still around 
who knew Andrew Carnegie personally. 
[Laughter] But President Carter and Mrs. 
Carter, it is indeed an honor for Nancy and 
me to be here. None of us today need feel 
any urge, in the name of good will, to 
downplay our differences. On the contrary, 
in a certain sense we can be proud of our 
differences, because they arise from good 
will itself—from love of country; for con- 
cern for the challenges of our time; from 
respect for, and yes, even outright enjoy- 
ment of, the democratic processes of dis- 
agreement and debate. Indeed, from the 
time of Thomas Jefferson and Alexander 
Hamilton, frank debate has been a part of 
the tradition of this Republic. Today our 
very differences attest to the greatness of 
our nation. For I can think of no other 
country on Earth where two political lead- 
ers could disagree so widely yet come to- 
gether in mutual respect. To paraphrase 
Mr. Jefferson: We are all Democrats, we are 
all Republicans, because we are all Ameri- 
cans. 

Now, it occurs to me after the tour that 
Nancy and I just completed that in dedicat- 
ing the Carter Presidential Center we have 
set ourselves no easy task. To name just a 
few of the Center’s aspects, there are facili- 
ties for organizations that will address Presi- 
dent Carter’s special concerns, such as 
human rights, and some 27 million docu- 
ments that scholars will be poring over for 
decades to come. 

Of course, the Carter Presidential Center 
will mean something different for each of 
the millions who will visit it and benefit 
from it each year. But going through the 
Jimmy Carter Library just now and admir- 
ing the many photographs and films, it 
struck me that perhaps the central gift that 
this Center will give to the Nation is a 
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story—a story of one man’s life, a story that 
is distinctively American. 

In one of its aspects, the story of Presi- 
dent Carter is the story of the family in 
which he grew up. Jimmy Carter’s father 
taught him the virtues of hard work and 
self-discipline: From the time he was 6, he 
knew that when the farm bell rang James 
Earl, Sr., expected to see him out of bed 
and going to work with everybody else. 

President Carter. Amen. [Laughter] 

President Reagan. He and his sisters and 
brother—Gloria, Ruth, and Billy—gave each 
other strength and support; Ruth especially 
providing counsel through all the long 
years, all the joys and disappointments, 
until her death in 1983. He misses her still, 
as do all who knew her. And then there was 
Miss Lillian—exuberant Miss Lillian, Miss 
Lillian who went to work for the Peace 
Corps in India at the age of 69. Miss Lillian 
taught Jimmy Carter charity and justice. 
She taught him to care for all, regardless of 
race, especially those weaker and less fortu- 
nate than himself. And she taught him to 
laugh. Surely, Mr. President, James Earl, Sr., 
Ruth, and your precious mother, Miss Lil- 
lian, are with us today as we dedicate this 
Center in honor of one who loved you so 
much. 

In another of its important aspects, the 
story of President Carter is a story of the 
South. For when Jimmy Carter was born on 
this date in 1924, many southerners knew 
only poverty, and millions lived lives that 
were separate and unequal because of the 
color of their skin. There’s a photograph 
inside the Library that sets the scene: A 
little boy is drinking from a fountain. He is 
black. He’s drinking from that particular 
fountain because on a tree next to the foun- 
tain there’s a sign that reads “Colored.” 

Well, the world has changed now. It has 
changed because men and women like 
Jimmy Carter stood up in church to protest 
the exclusion of black people from worship, 
and it has changed because Jimmy Carter 
spoke those words in his inauguration ad- 
dress as Governor of Georgia: “I say to you 
quite frankly that the time for racial dis- 
crimination is over. ... No poor, rural, 
weak, or black person should ever again 
have to bear the additional burden of being 
deprived of the opportunity for an educa- 
tion, a job, or simple justice.” 
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That old world has been replaced by a 
new South, a South that combines the best 
regional traditions of pride and hospitality 
with a new sense of openness and opportu- 
nity for all. For at the same time they were 
combating discrimination, southerners like 
Jimmy Carter were hard at work—applying 
new techniques to farming, opening new 
businesses, and encouraging new industry. 
And in so doing, they were expanding eco- 
nomic opportunity and raising levels of edu- 
cation at historic rates. One need only look 
at Atlanta—bustling, prosperous Atlanta—to 
see that the South has truly risen again, 
transformed, self-confident, moving vigor- 
ously on to still greater justice and opportu- 
nity. 

So, in dedicating this Center today, I 
want to express what all of us feel today in 
this beautiful Georgia landscape: That this 
celebration is in a sense a celebration of the 
South—the new South that Jimmy Carter 
helped to build. 

Yes, yours is a powerful story of family 
and region. Yet for all that, Mr. President, I 
cannot help thinking that, in perhaps its 
most important regard, yours is a story of 
dedication to so many of the fundamental 
values that made our nation flourish and 
grow great. Certainly the value of hard 
work is apparent throughout your life. 
There were those early days of manual 
labor on the family farm; then came the 
years in the Navy, working for a man never 
known for being an easy taskmaster, Cap- 
tain, later Admiral, Hyman Rickover. 

Jimmy Carter distinguished himself under 
Captain Rickover for his application to 
duty, for using his gifts—in particular, his 
superb intelligence—to the utmost. He 
would likewise distinguish himself when he 
returned to the family farm and expanded 
it, again in his early political life as State 
senator and Governor, and perhaps most 
dramatically in those 2 grueling years 
during which he made political history, 
going from “Jimmy Who?,” to use the car- 
toonists’ phrase, to 39th President of the 
United States. 

Beyond hard work, there are the values 
of perseverance, loyalty, and family. I’ve al- 
ready mentioned the family in which Presi- 
dent Carter grew up, but of course I must 
mention the family he and Rosalynn raised. 
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And as a grandfather myself, I can’t resist 
pointing out that the Carters’ four children 
have been joined by four grandchildren. 

And then there’s perhaps the most basic 
value of all: the value of faith—faith that 
endures, faith that gives strength and conso- 
lation and joy. President Carter is above all 
a man of faith; time and again throughout 
his life, at moments great and small, Presi- 
dent Carter has turned to prayer. When he 
learned that President Kennedy had been 
assassinated, Jimmy Carter knelt outside the 
farm warehouse in prayer. When he 
became President himself, it was prayer 
that sustained him. He knew that—well, he 
knew what I have learned myself—that, as 
Lincoln put it, the burdens of the highest 
office in the land would be intolerable with- 
out the help of the Almighty. And I 
wouldn’t be surprised to learn that when he 
got up this morning President Carter said a 
prayer of thanks for all that would happen 
on this day. 

So it is that when we dedicate this 
Center, Mr. President, we dedicate an insti- 
tution that testifies, as does your life itself, 
to the goodness of God and to the blessings 
He bestows upon those who do their best to 
walk with Him. I can think of no greater 
gift that you could make to our nation. 

Well, I must thank you once again, Mr. 
President, for inviting us to be here today. 
It’s been a high honor indeed. I’m afraid we 
won't be able to linger after the program is 
concluded. Congress is still in session, and, 
as you know, somebody has to keep an eye 
on them. [Laughter] So, I wonder whether I 
might close now with a few personal 
words—words, if you will, from one Presi- 
dent to another. 

Mr. President, you and Rosalynn know 
that the White House is a place that reso- 
nates with history, with memories. And as 
you know, Mr. President, these White 
House images, these memories, provide 
hope and inspiration to anyone who lives 
there. They remind him that he has exam- 
ples of greatness to live up to, and they let 
him know that whatever challenges he 
faces others have faced challenges like 
them. 

And I must tell you, Mr. President, that 
your countrymen have vivid memories of 
your time in the White House still. They 
see you working in the Oval Office at your 


desk with an air of intense concentration, 
repairing to a quiet place to receive the 
latest word on the hostages you did so 
much to free, or studying in your hideaway 
office for the meeting at Camp David that 
would mark such a breakthrough for peace 
in the Middle East. 

Others will speak today, Mr. President, of 
all phases of your political career and your 
policies. For myself, I can pay you no 
higher honor than to say simply this: You 
gave of yourself to this country, gracing the 
White House with your passion and intel- 
lect and commitment. And now you have 
become a permanent part of that grand old 
house, so rich in tradition, that belongs to 
us all. For that, Mr. President, I thank you, 
and your country thanks you. 

And there’s only one thing left to say. 
From the 40th President to the 39th, happy 
birthday. 

And, Mr. President, if I could give you 
one word of advice: Life begins at 70. 
[Laughter] 

Thank you all. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:13 p.m. at 
the Center. Prior to his remarks, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Reagan, accompanied by the 
former President and Mrs. Carter, toured 
the Jimmy Carter Library. Following his re- 
marks and a ribbon-cutting ceremony, the 
President and Mrs. Reagan returned to 
Washington, DC. 

In his opening remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Gov. Joe Frank Harris and Mayor 
Andrew Young. 


Federal Retirement Thrift Investment 
Board 





Appointment of Three Members, and 
Designation of Chairman. 
October 1, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Federal Retirement 
Thrift Investment Board for terms of 1 
year. These are new positions: 
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Roger W. Mehle, of New York. Upon appoint- 
ment, he will be designated Chairman. Since 
1985 Mr. Mehle has been a partner with the 
firm of Royer, Shacknai & Mehle in Washing- 
ton, DC. Previously he was executive vice 
president and managing director, Paine 
Webber, Inc., in New York City, 1983-1984. 
He graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy 
(B.S., 1963), New York University (M.B.A., 
1972), and Fordham University School of Law 
(J.D., 1976). Mr. Mehle was born December 28, 
1941, in Long Beach, CA, and now resides in 
Washington, DC. 

V. Shannon Clyne, of California. Since 1983 Mr. 
Clyne has been senior vice president, Bank of 
America (investment services) in Beverly Hills. 
Previously he was senior vice president, Bank 
of America California (financial counseling), 
1981-1982. He graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1965; J.D., 1968). Mr. Clyne was 
born December 19, 1942, in Santa Monica and 
now resides in Los Angeles. 


Richard H. Headlee, of Michigan. Since 1972 Mr. 
Headlee has been CEO and president, Alexan- 
der Hamilton Life Insurance Co. in Farming- 
ton Hills, MI. Previously he was president, 
Hamilton International Development Co., 
1970-1972. He graduated from Utah State Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1953). Mr. Headlee was born May 
16, 1930, in Fort Dodge, IA, and now resides in 
Farmington Hills. 


Meeting With Nicholas Daniloff 





- Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
October 1, 1986 





Q. Well, was he worth it Mr. President? 

The President. No, we thought this was a 
photo opportunity with very welcome visi- 
tors. 

Q. Are you 

Q. ——Soviet relations back on track—— 

Q. ——Mr. Daniloff home? 

Q. ——now that Mr. Daniloff is free? Are 
U.S.-Soviet relations back on track now that 
Mr. Daniloff is free? 

The President. We'll find out in about 10 
days. 

Q. What do you think about those who 
say that you caved in to Gorbachev? 

The President. 1 don’t think there’s any 
caving in at all. 

Q. Why not? 
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The President. Because no one had to 
cave in. 

Q. Well, didn’t you agree to this meeting 
in Iceland as part of the effort to get Dani- 
loff free? 

The President. No, 1 just said that there 
wouldn’t be any meeting until he was free. 

Q. So, when they said he was free, then 
there was a meeting. Wasn’t that part of 
the agreement, sir? 

Q. Mr. President? 

Q. Wait. Let him finish. 

The President. It’s a photo opportunity. I 
don’t think we’d better take—— 

Mr. Daniloff. Vd like to add one thing if 
I may—and that is this was a very complex 
situation, and if it hadn’t been for President 
Reagan’s taking a very deep and personal 
interest in my case, it would probably be 
some years before I could stand in front of 
you and say thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. Why? 

Q. Why are you so far away from us? 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Daniloff. We're going to get togeth- 
er afterwards. I think we’ll be much closer. 

Q. Bring your friend. 

The President. This is where the steps 
ended. 

Q. Now that you’re back, what do you 
really think of Jimmy Carter? 


Note: The exchange began at 4:03 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. Fol- 
lowing the exchange, the President met 
with Mr. Daniloff and his family in the 
Oval Office. 


Reauthorization of the Atlantic Striped 
Bass Conservation Act of 1984 





Statement on Signing H.R. 3358 Into Law. 
October 1, 1986 





I am pleased to sign into law enrolled bill 
H.R. 3358, which extends the authorization 
of appropriations contained in the Atlantic 
Striped Bass Conservation Act of 1984 and 
makes certain other changes to that act. 
This law will continue the effective Federal 
enforcement of efforts designed to protect 
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and conserve the stock of Atlantic striped 
bass. 


In signing this legislation, I note that sec- 
tion 2 preserves in full the discretion of the 
Secretaries of Commerce and the Interior 
to determine whether a State is in compli- 
ance with the interstate fisheries manage- 
ment plan and, therefore, whether a mora- 
torium should be imposed. While the stat- 
ute provides that the Secretaries shall care- 
fully consider the comments of the Atlantic 
States Fisheries Commission, the actual de- 
termination is theirs to make. 


Any interpretation of the statute that 
would vest the Atlantic States Fisheries 
Commission, a body composed of State offi- 
cials, with the authority to limit the exercise 
of enforcement discretion under Federal 
law by executive branch officials would 
raise a serious constitutional question. I sign 
this bill with the understanding that it 
grants no such authority and that if it were 
interpreted in such a restrictive fashion it 
would contravene the Constitution. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 3358 is Public Law 
99-432, approved October 1. 


Goldwater-Nichols Department of 
Defense Reorganization Act of 1986 





Statement on Signing H.R. 3622 Into Law. 
October 1, 1986 





I have today signed H.R. 3622, the Gold- 
water-Nichols Department of Defense Reor- 
ganization Act of 1986. This legislation is 
the product of a 4-year effort led by the 
House and Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tees. It is a milestone in the long evolution 
of defense organization since our national 
security establishment was created in 1947. 


Our thanks go to Senators Barry Gold- 
water and Sam Nunn, Representatives Bill 
Nichols, Ike Skelton, John Kasich, and Larry 
Hopkins, Secretary Weinberger, David 
Packard, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and many 
others for their patience and perseverence 
in this effort. 


After long and intense debate, we have 
set a responsible course of action by taking 
another important step forward, building on 
improvements underway since 1981, and af- 
firming the basic wisdom of ‘those who 
came before us—the Forrestals, Bradleys, 
Radfords, and Eisenhowers—advancing 
their legacy in the light of our own experi- 
ence. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 3622 is Public Law 
99-433, approved October 1. 


Department of Defense 





Nomination of Robert B. Costello To Be 
Assistant Secretary (Acquisitions and 
Logistics). October 2, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert B. Costello to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense (Acquisi- 
tions and Logistics). He would succeed 
James Paul Wade, Jr. 


Since 1982 Mr. Costello has been execu- 
tive director (purchasing activities), General 
Motors Corp. Previously, he was director, 
materials management, Delco Electronics, 
General Motors Corp., 1970-1982; staff engi- 
neer, Delco Electronics, 1968-1970; and he 
held various assignments in defense re- 
search and development activities for Gen- 
eral Motors, 1960-1968. 


He graduated from Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute (B.S., 1947; M.S., 1948) and 
Cornell University (Ph.D., 1951). Mr. Cos- 
tello is married, has five children, and re- 
sides in Birmingham, MI. 


United States Ambassador to Ghana 





Nomination of Stephen R. Lyne. 
October 2, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Stephen R. Lyne, of Mary- 
land, a career member of the Senior For- 
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eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, as 
Ambassador to the Republic of Ghana. He 
succeeds Robert E. Fritts. 

Mr. Lyne joined the Foreign Service in 
1961 and /ollowing training was assigned as 
a political officer at the U.S. Embassy in 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia. He served there 
until 1964, when he took a sabbatical to 
attend Stanford University. He returned in 
1965 and was assigned as a political officer 
in Saigon, Vietnam. From 1966 to 1967, Mr. 
Lyne was Vice Counsel at the U.S. Embassy 
in Auckland, New Zealand. He returned to 
Washington and served in the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos Section. In 1971 he 
became Deputy Chief of Mission in Lebre- 
ville, Gabon. From Gabon, Mr. Lyne re- 
turned to Washington, DC, and served for 2 
years as a congressional intern at the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association. In 1975 
he went to Algiers, Algeria, as Deputy 
Chief of Mission, serving there until 1977, 
when he became a member of the Senior 
Seminar in Washington, DC. From 1978 to 
1980, he was Office Director in the East 
Asian Bureau for Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. In 1980 he became Deputy Chief of 
Mission in Canberra, Australia, to be fol- 
lowed by Deputy Chief of Mission in Beirut, 
Lebanon, 1984-1985. Since 1985 Mr. Lyne 
has been diplomat in residence and adjunct 
professor at Boston University’s Center for 
International Relations. 

He graduated from Amherst College 
(B.A., 1958) and Stanford University (M.A., 
1960; Ph.D., 1965). Mr. Lyne is married, has 
two children, and resides in Boston, MA. He 
was born May 20, 1935, in Fall River, MA. 


National Science Foundation 





Nomination of Howard A. Schneiderman To 
Be a Member of the National Science Board. 
October 2, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Howard A. Schneiderman 
to be a member of the National Science 
Foundation for a term expiring May 10, 
1992. He would succeed Mary Jane Osborn. 

Since 1979 Dr. Schneiderman has been 
senior vice president for research and de- 
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velopment and chief scientist, Monsanto Co. 
in St. Louis, MO. Previously, Dr. Schneider- 
man was dean, School of Biological Sci- 
ences, and professor at the University of 
California at Irvine, 1969-1979; professor of 
biology and chairman of department, 1961- 
1966; and codirector of the developmental 
biology center, 1961-1969; at Western Re- 
serve University; assistant professor and as- 
sociate professor at Cornell University, 
1953-1961; and research fellow in zoology 
at Harvard University, 1952-1953. 


He graduated from Swarthmore College 
(A.B., 1948) and Harvard University (M.A., 
1949; Ph.D., 1952). Dr. Schneiderman is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Clayton, MO. He was born February 9, 
1927, in New York City. 


Commodity Credit Corporation 





Nomination of Peter C. Myers To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
October 2, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Peter C. Myers, Deputy 
Secretary of Agriculture, to be a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. He would succeed John 
R. Norton III. 


Since June of this year Mr. Myers has 
been Deputy Secretary of Agriculture. Pre- 
viously, he was Assistant Secretary for Natu- 
ral Resources and Environment, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1985-1986; Chief, 
Soil Conservation Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, 1982-1985; and following his 
discharge from the U.S. Army in 1955, he 
began operation of his own row crop and 
livestock farm in the Mississippi Delta area 
of southern Missouri until becoming Chief 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 


He graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin (B.S., 1953). Mr. Myers is married, 
has five children, and resides in Annandale, 
VA. He was born January 4, 1931, in 
Racine, WI. 
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Corporation for Public Broadcasting 





Nomination of Sheila Burke Tate To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
October 2, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Sheila Burke Tate to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting for a 
term expiring March 26, 1991. She would 
succeed Lillie E. Herndon. 

Since 1985 Mrs. Tate has been senior vice 
president, Burson-Marsteller in Washington, 
DC. Previously, she was Press Secretary to 
the First Lady, the White House, 1981- 
1985; vice president, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
1977-1981; public relations manager, Colo- 
rado National Bank in Denver, 1967-1971; 
and account executive, Burson-Marsteller, 
Inc., in Pittsburgh, PA, 1966-1967. From 
1964 to 1967, Mrs. Tate held various posi- 
tions in public relations and advertising 
firms in Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Tate graduated from Duquesne Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1964). She is married, has two 
children, resides in Falls Church, VA; and 
she was born March 3, 1942, in Washington, 
DC. 


Securities Investor Protection 
Corporation 





Nomination of James G. Stearns To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors, and 
Designation as Chairman. October 2, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James G. Stearns to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Securities Investor Protection Corporation 
for a term expiring December 31, 1988. 
This is a reappointment, and upon confir- 
mation, he will be redesignated Chairman. 

Since 1982 Mr. Stearns has been Chair- 
man of the Securities Investor Protection 
Corporation in Washington, DC. Previously, 
he was Director, Office of Alcohol Fuels, 
U.S. Department of Energy, 1981-1982; 
owner of a farming operation in Reno, NV, 
1977-1981; owner of Stearns Polled Here- 
fords at Lapine and Terrebonne, OR, 1975- 


1977; secretary of agriculture and services, 
State of California, 1972-1975; and director, 
department of conservation, State of Cali- 
fornia, 1967-1972. 

Mr. Stearns attended Oregon State Uni- 
versity (1940-1942). He has three children, 
resides in Reno, NV; and he was born Janu- 
ary 29, 1922, in Lapine, OR. 


United States Postal Service 





Nomination of Norma Pace To Be a 
Governor. October 2, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Norma Pace to be a Gov- 
ernor of the United States Postal Service for 
the term expiring December 8, 1994. She 
would succeed George Watson Camp. 

Since 1973 Mrs. Pace has been senior vice 
president, American Paper Institute in New 
York City. Previously, she was vice presi- 
dent, Lionel D. Edie & Co., 1971-1973; 
president, U.S. Economics Corp., 1944— 
1970; and analyst, Institute of Applied 
Econometrics, 1942-1944. 

Mrs. Pace graduated from Hunter Col- 
lege (B.A., 1941). She is married, resides in 
Lakeville, CT; and she was born September 
20, 1921, in New York City. 


National Commission for 
Employment Policy 





Appointment of Three Members. 
October 2, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy: 


Max Hugel, of New Hampshire, for a term expir- 
ing March 20, 1989. He would succeed Peter 
W. Dauterive. Since 1985 Mr. Hugel has been 
chairman, Project *88, America for a Reagan 
Agenda. Previously, he was president of Max 
Hugel Enterprises, 1981-1985; and in 1981 he 
held several senior positions in the U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency, where he reported to the 
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Director. He graduated from the University of 
Michigan (B.A., 1953), resides in Windham, 
NH; and he was born May 23, 1925, in New 
York City. 


Leora G. Day, of Idaho, for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 30, 1989. She would succeed Daniel 
Quinn Mills. Since May of this year Mrs. Day 
has been regional director, National Organiza- 
tion of Citizens for America in Boise. Previous- 
ly she was director of Intergovernmental Af- 
fairs, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1981- 
1985. She graduated from Stanford University 
(B.S., 1959), resides in Boise; and she was born 
August 4, 1937, in Whittier, CA. 

Virginia S. Milner, of California, for a term ex- 
piring September 30, 1989. She would succeed 
Jack A. Gertz. Mrs. Milner has founded and 
contributed her services to numerous commu- 
nity and charitable organizations in the Los 
Angeles area. She has five children, resides in 
Beverly Hills; and she was born April 11, 1918, 
in San Francisco. 


Designation of Public International 
izations 





Executive Order 12567. October 2, 1986 





INTER-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CORPORA- 
TION, COMMISSION FOR THE STUDY OF AL- 
TERNATIVES TO THE PANAMA CANAL, AND 
PACIFIC SALMON COMMISSION 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
1 of the International Organizations Immu- 
nities Act (22 U.S.C. 288), Reorganization 
Plan No. 4 of 1965, and the Inter-American 
Investment Corporation Act (22 U.S.C. 
283aa-283ii), and having found that the 
United States participates in the Commis- 
sion for the Study of Alternatives to the 
Panama Canal pursuant to the Panama 
Canal Treaty of 1977 and the Panama 
Canal Act (22 U.S.C. 3619) and participates 
in the Pacific Salmon Commission pursuant 
to the Pacific Salmon Treaty and the Pacific 
Salmon Treaty Act (16 U.S.C. 3631 et seq.), 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Inter-American Invest- 
ment Corporation, in which the United 
States participates pursuant to the Inter- 
American Investment Corporation Act and 
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the Agreement Establishing the Inter- 
American Investment Corporation, is 
hereby designated as a public international 
organization entitled to enjoy the privi- 
leges, exemptions, and immunities con- 
ferred by the International Organizations 
Immunities Act. This designation is not in- 
tended to abridge in any respect the privi- 
leges and immunities that such organization 
has acquired or may acquire by treaty or 
congressional action. This designation shall 
not affect in any way the applicability of 
Sections 3 and 9 of Article VII of the Agree- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 210 of the Inter-American 
Investment Corporation Act are hereby del- 
egated to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. The Commission for the Study of 
Alternatives to the Panama Canal is hereby 
designated as a public international organi- 
zation entitled to enjoy the privileges, ex- 
emptions, and immunities conferred by the 
International Organizations Immunities Act. 
This designation is not intended to abridge 
in any respect the privileges, exemptions, 
or immunities that such organization may 
have acquired or may acquire by interna- 
tional agreements or by congressional 
action. 

Sec. 4. The Pacific Salmon Commission is 
hereby designated as a public international 
organization entitled to the privileges, ex- 
emptions, and immunities conferred by the 
International Organizations Immunities Act. 
This designation is not intended to abridge 
in any respect the privileges, exemptions, 
or immunities that such organization may 
have acquired or may acquire by interna- 
tional agreements or by congressional 
action. 

Sec. 5. Executive Order No. 11269, as 
amended, is further amended by deleting 
“and African Development Bank” and 
adding “, African Development Bank, and 
Inter-American Investment Corporation,” 
in Sections 2c), 3(d), and 7, respectively. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
October 2, 1986. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:35 p.m., October 2, 1986) 
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Employment Opportunities for 
Military Spouses at 
Nonappropriated Fund Activities 





Executive Order 12568. October 2, 1986 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the laws of the United States of 
America, including section 301 of Title 3 of 
the United States Code, it is ordered that 
the Secretary of Defense and, as designated 
by him for this purpose, any of the Secre- 
taries, Under Secretaries, and Assistant Sec- 
retaries of the Military Departments, are 
hereby empowered to exercise the discre- 
tionary authority granted to the President 
by subsection 806(aX2) of the Department 
of Defense Authorization Act of 1986, 
Public Law No. 99-145, to give preference 
in hiring for positions in nonappropriated 
fund activities to qualified spouses of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces stationed in the 
same geographical area as the nonappro- 
priated fund activity for positions in wage 
grade UA-8 and below and equivalent posi- 
tions and for positions paid at hourly rates. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 2, 1986. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:36 p.m., October 2, 1986] 


Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act 
of 1986 





Statement by the President. 
October 2, 1986 





Today’s Senate vote should not be viewed 
as the final chapter in America’s efforts, 
along with our allies, to address the plight 
of the people of South Africa. Instead, it 
underscores that America—and that means 
all of us—opposes apartheid, a malevolent 
and archaic system totally alien to our 
ideals. The debate, which culminated in 
today’s vote, was not whether or not to 
oppose apartheid but, instead, how best to 
oppose it and how best to bring freedom to 
that troubled country. 


I deeply regret that Congress has seen fit 
to override my veto of the Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986. Punitive sanc- 
tions, I believe, are not the best course of 
action; they hurt the very people they are 
intended to help. My hope is that these 
punitive sanctions do not lead to more vio- 
lence and more repression. Our administra- 
tion will, nevertheless, implement the law. 
It must be recognized, however, that this 
will not solve the serious problems that 
plague that country. The United States 
must also move forward with positive meas- 
ures to encourage peaceful change and ad- 
vance the cause of democracy in South 
Africa. 

Now is the time for South Africa’s Gov- 
ernment to act with courage and good 
sense to avert a crisis. Moderate black lead- 
ers who are committed to democracy and 
oppose revolutionary violence are ready to 
work for peaceful change. They should not 
be kept waiting. It would be tragic to lose 
this opportunity to create a truly free socie- 
ty which respects the rights of the majority, 
the minority, and the individual. There is 
still time for orderly change and peaceful 
reform. South Africans of good will, black 
and white, should seize the moment. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 4868 is Public Law 
99-440. 


Foundation for the Commemoration of 
the United States Constitution 





Statement by the President on His Meeting 
With Chairman Dwayne Andreas. 
October 2, 1986 





Two weeks ago, on the 199th anniversary 
of the signing of the Constitution, I urged 
all Americans to support the work of the 
Commission on the Bicentennial of the 
United States Constitution. Today I had the 
pleasure of meeting with Dwayne Andreas, 
a private citizen who has heeded that call 
and decided to take an active personal role 
in assisting the Bicentennial Commission in 
planning, implementing, and financing ac- 
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tivities designed to celebrate the Constitu- 
tion over the next 3 years. 

At the request of retired Chief Justice 
Warren E. Burger, the Commission’s Chair- 
man, Mr. Andreas has agreed to head the 
Foundation for the Commemoration of the 
United States Constitution. The foundation 
will be a fundamental link between the 
Commission and the private sector. It is a 
nongovernmental, nonprofit corporation 
working alongside the Commission with the 
same worthy goal of honoring the Constitu- 
tion in the manner the Nation deserves. 

Mr. Andreas has long been involved in 
sparking the private sector’s initiative to 
share in the responsibility for projects of 
great importance to the community and the 
Nation. He served as Chairman of my Task 
Force on International Private Enterprise 
from 1983-1984. I am delighted that he has 
once again volunteered his services for an 
important enterprise that will benefit the 
country. I encourage other private citizens 
and organizations to join in the celebration 
of our constitutional heritage by supporting 
the Bicentennial Commission and the Foun- 
dation for the Commemoration of the 
United States Constitution in their efforts to 
plan a fitting and exciting tribute to our 
Constitution. 


Administration Memorandums on 
Colonel Mu’ammar al-Qadhafi of Libya 





Excerpts of the President’s Remarks to 
Journalists on the Washington Post’s Story. 
October 2, 1986 





Q. And let me ask, if I can, one other 
very quick question which I have been 
asked to ask you. You’re quoted today in 
the Washington Post as having said at a 
meeting on August 14th that Qadhafi 
should go to San Francisco. One of the 
papers I write for is in San Francisce, and 
they take that as a bit of a slur—the impli- 
cation being that nuts like Qadhafi should 
go to San Francisco, because that’s where a 
lot of nuts live. And I wondered if you 
wanted to say anything—— 

The President. Well, | challenge the ve- 
racity of that entire story that I read this 
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morning with great shock. And sometimes I 
understand your sacred policy of never re- 
vealing sources, but do you really have to 
defend sources that misinform you? So, now 
wait a minute, before you got to that, what 
was your—— 

Q. Well, the question about the 25—— 

The President. Oh, the 25—more than 
half, according to the figures I have, have 
gone home. We have granted them until 
October 14th on others that they have pre- 
sented a case that there was hardship, diffi- 
culty with families and all, and Sette able 
to move, but the 25 will go by October 
14th.! 

Q. Mr. President, to follow up on your 
comment about the story in the Post this 
morning: There is a memo quoted there 
that says that there is not evidence of Qa- 
dhafi’s planning any operations, that he 
seems to be quiescent. Yet the press was 
told at the time that he apparently was 
planning new activities. Now, did the White 
House disinform the press or did it not in 
this: instance? 

The President. Well, we’ve been keeping 
track, of course, as well as we can, with 
regard to intelligence information as to 
whether or not he’s planning additional 
moves or terrorist acts and so forth. And so, 
yes, there are memos back and forth about 
that and what the information is, and so 
when I challenge the veracity of that whole 
story, I can’t deny that here and there 
they’re going to have something to hang it 
on. 

Q. Well then, what way do you challenge 
the veracity of it? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t want Qadhafi 
any place in the United States, and being 
Californian, it’s the last place I’d send him. 

Q. Well, Mr. President, just to follow up 
on this: The main burden of the story sug- 
gests that your White House, specifically 
your national security adviser,? constructed 
an operation whereby the free press in this 
country was going to be used to convey a 
false story to the world, namely, that Qa- 


1 The President referred to the 25 mem- 
bers of the Soviet Mission to the United 
Nations ordered by the United States to 
leave the country. 

2 Vice Adm. John M. Poindexter. 
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dhafi was planning new terrorist operations 
and that we were going to hit him again— 
or we might hit him again—full well know- 
ing that this was not true. Now, if that’s the 
case, then the press is being used, and we 
will in the future not know—when we’re 
being told information from the White 
House—whether it’s true or it’s not. 

The President. Well, any time you get 
any of those leaks, call me. [Laughter] Ill 
be happy to tell you which ones are honest 
or not. But no, this was wrong and false. 
Our position has been one of which—after 
we took the action we felt we had to take 
and I still believe was the correct thing to 
do—our position has been one in which we 
would just as soon have Mr. Qadhafi go to 
bed every night wondering what we might 
do. And I think that’s the best position for 
anyone like that to be in. 

Certainly, we did not intend any program 
in which we were going to suggest or en- 
courage him to do more things, or conduct 
more terrorist attacks. We would hope that 
the one thing that we have done will have 
turned him off on that for good. 


ee 


Q. Yes, can I go back to a question a 
minute ago. You’ve left the impression, I 
think, that you think it is all right to put out 
false information to the press in order to 
make Qadhafi nervous. 

The President. Oh, no. No. 

Q. Is that not accurate? 

The President. Oh, no. No. 

Q. Well, was the information that was put 
out false or was it accurate? 

The President. | used this same term once 
when there used to be arguments—and I 
wasn’t in this office at the time—in another 
office—there used to be arguments about 
nuclear weapons in Vietnam during that 
conflict. And I said at the time that, while 
we knew that we were never going to use 
nuclear weapons there, we should never say 
that. We should just let them go to bed 
every night wondering whether we might 
use those weapons. Well, the same thing is 
true with someone like Qadhafi and with all 
the speculation that was going on in the 
media throughout the world about whether 
our action would tempt him into further 
acts or not. And constantly there were 
questions—aimed at me as to were we plan- 


ning anything else. I wouldn’t answer those 
questions. My feeling was just the same 
thing: He should go to bed every night 
wondering what we might do. , 

Q. But in this case, apparently there were 
memos which said there was a deliberate 
attempt to mislead the press and the Amer- 
ican people. 

The President. Those I challenge. They 
were not a part of any meeting I’ve ever 
attended. 

Mr. Buchanan.* Last question. 

Q. That was my question, Mr. President. 
This Woodward * story is based on an al- 
leged memorandum from your national se- 
curity adviser with lengthy quotes. Are 
those quotes accurate, and does this memo- 
randum exist? 

The President. Not things of that kind 
that you just asked about, no. This was not 
any plan of ours. But I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Woodward is probably 
Deep Throat. 

Mr. Buchanan. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:12 a.m. in 
the Family Theater at the White House. 


As printed above, the exchange follows 
the White House press release. 


Meeting With Soviet General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev in Iceland 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. October 3, 1986 





The United States approaches the Iceland 
meetings with a deep sense of serious pur- 
pose. Our goal in Iceland is to narrow the 
differences that separate the United States 


3 Patrick J. Buchanan is Assistant to the 
President and Director of Communications. 


* Bob Woodward is a reporter for the 
Washington Post. 


5 The President referred to the anony- 
mous informant in.the Washington Post's 
Watergate investigation. 
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and the Soviet Union. The President be- 
lieves that face-to-face private discussions 
with General Secretary Gorbachev are the 
best way to seek progress at this critical 
juncture in our relationship. The President’s 
goal is that both sides will gain a better 
understanding of each other’s position at 
this time and move forward toward a 
summit in the United States. We will be 
satisfied with the Iceland meetings if we 
accomplish better understanding. 


Arms control is important to both nations, 
indeed, to the world. We will be diligent in 
our efforts to seek a common ground that 
can provide the basis for progress at 
Geneva, but our agenda is broader than 
arms control. On regional issues—the ten- 
sions in Afghanistan, Africa, the Caribbean, 
the Middle East, and Southeast Asia contrib- 
ute to tensions between the two superpow- 
ers and build mistrust that makes an arms 
buildup a dangerous fact of life in today’s 
world. Elimination of regional tensions will 
go to the cause of mistrust between the 
United States and Soviet Union. 


On human rights—as Americans we share 
with freedom-loving people everywhere a 
deep concern over human rights on a 
worldwide basis, and human rights in the 
Soviet Union is a major cause of concern to 
the President. 


Bilateral relations—improving govern- 
ment-to-government and people-to-people 
exchanges in the fields of arts, education, 
and science can improve understanding 
among the citizens and contribute to the 
cause of peace. 

The President believes that this is not the 
time for public rhetoric, but, instead, for 
private talk. The President goes to Iceland 
with a continuing commitment to seeking 
understanding that hopefully can lead to 
agreements that will benefit both the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:38 a.m. 
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Jewish High Holy Days 





Message of the President. October 3, 1986 





The Jewish New Year begins with the 
High Holy Days, Rosh Hashanah and Yom 
Kippur. These are days of judgment, not by 
man, but by God, the one eternal God who 
revealed Himself to the People of Israel. 
For Jews, these are the Days of Awe, a time 
for reflection and tepentance—for rededica- 
tion to the service of God and to His ethical 
code. This is symbolized most dramatically 
by the sounding of the Shofar which accord- 
ing to Maimonides says: “Awake, awake, O 
sleepers from your sleep; O slumberers; 
arouse ye from your slumbers; and examine 
your deeds, return in repentance and re- 
member your Creator.” f 

While Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur 
have special meaning for Jews, they are not 
special days for Jews alone. At this time of 
year, all of us should rejoice in the knowl- 
edge that ours is a country which has 
always welcomed Jews and repudiated anti- 
semitism. As George Washington wrote to 
the Jewish congregation in Newport, Rhode 
Island in 1790, the American government is 
one “which gives to bigotry no sanctions, to 
persecution no assistance.” 

All Americans can take pride in this, and 
in our unwavering support for the state of 
Israel, which was born out of the ashes of 
the Holocaust and which to this day is a 
refuge from persecution and a beacon of 
hope for Jewish people throughout the 
world. Our deep commitment to Israel’s se- 
curity is one with our commitment to free- 
dom of religion in our own country. Under- 
lying both are the unchanging moral and 
spiritual values to which Jews and Judaism 
continue to make an incalculable contribu- 
tion. 

It is therefore a great pleasure for Nancy 
and me to extend our warmest greetings for 
the New Year of 5747 to Jews here and 
throughout the world. May your names be 
written in the Book of Life, and may the 
Lord bless you with health and happiness 
from generation to generation. 


Ronald Reagan 


Department of the Interior 





Nomination of James W. Ziglar To Be 
Assistant Secretary (Water and Science). 
October 3, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James W. Ziglar to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior (Water 
and Science). He would succeed Robert N. 
Broadbent. 

Since 1984 Mr. Ziglar has been managing 
director, municipal investment banking de- 
partment, Paine Webber, Inc., in Washing- 
ton, DC. Previously, Mr. Ziglar was senior 
vice president, public finance department, 
Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., in New York City, 
1980-1984; partner in charge, public fi- 
nance department, O’Connor, Cavanagh, 
Anderson, Westover, Killingsworth & Be- 
shears, in Phoenix, 1977-1980; assoicate at- 
torney, Mudge Rose Guthrie Alexander & 
Ferdon, in New York City, 1973-1977; law 
clerk to Associate Justice Harry A. Black- 
mun, U.S. Supreme Court, 1972-1973; spe- 
cial assistant for legislative and public af- 
fairs, U.S. Department of Justice, 1971- 
1972; and staff assistant to Senator James O. 
Eastland, U.S. Senate, 1964-1971. 

Mr. Ziglar graduated from George Wash- 
ington University (B.A., 1968; J.D., 1972). 
He is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in Potomac, MD. Mr. Ziglar was born 
December 8, 1945, in Pascagoula, MS. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





September 28 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 
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September 30 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 

berger. 

Late in the afternoon, the President at- 
tended a reception at the Mayflower Hotel 
for the Eagles, a group of major contribu- 
tors to the Republican Party. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress an amended appropriations request 
that reduces the request for fiscal year 1987 
appropriations for the Department of 
Energy by $58.9 million. This reduction is 
possible because of the postponement of the 
construction of a second nuclear waste dis- 
posal facility. The President also transmit- 
ted routine fiscal year 1987 appropriation 
language requests for the Department: of 
Defense-Military and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 


October 2 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—the President’s Foreign Intelligence 

Advisory Board; 

—Eureka College officials, to discuss the 

college’s fundraising effort. 

In the morning, the President telephoned 
Members of the Senate, asking them to sus- 
tain his veto of the Comprehensive Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1986. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the fifth biennial National Urban 
Policy Report. 


October 3 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—U.S. Ambassadors Brunson McKinley 
(Haiti) and Princeton Lyman (Nigeria), 
prior to their departure for their over- 
seas posts; 
—Gen. Eva Burrows, international head 
of the Salvation Army. 
The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report on mine safety and 
health activities for fiscal year 1985. 
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In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted September 30 


Edward Joseph Perkins, 

of Oregon, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of South Africa. 


J. William Roberts, 

of Illinois, to be United States Attorney for 
the Central District of Illinois for the term 
of 4 years, vice Gerald D. Fines, term ex- 
pired. 


Raymond G. Massie, 

of New Jersey, to be Director of the Office 
of Minority Economic Impact, vice Rosslee 
Green Douglas. 


Submitted October 3 


Stephen R. Lyne, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Ghana. 


Robert B. Costello, 
of Michigan, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, vice James Paul Wade, Jr. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted October 3—Continued 


Reena Raggi, 

of New York, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of New York, 
vice Frank X. Altimari, elevated. 


Eugene H. Davis, 

of Utah, to be United States Marshal for the 
District of Utah for the term of 4 years 
(reappointment). 


James W. Ziglar, 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, vice Robert N. Broadbent, re- 
signed. 


Peter C. Myers, 

of Missouri, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, vice John R. Norton III, resigned. 


Sheila Tate, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting for a term expiring March 26, 
1991, vice Lillie E. Herndon, term expired. 


Howard A. Schneiderman, 

of Missouri, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 1992, vice 
Mary Jane Osborn, term expired. 


Norma Pace, 

of Connecticut, to be a Governor of the 
United States Postal Service for the term 
expiring December 8, 1994, vice George 
Watson Camp, term expired. 


James G. Stearns, 

of Nevada, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Securities Investor Protec- 
tion Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1988 (reappointment). 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 


Acts Approved 
by the President 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released September 29 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a rally for Kit Bond, candidate 
for the U.S. Senate, in Kansas City, MO 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a rally for Senator James 
Abdnor of South Dakota in Sioux Falls 


Released September 30 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the annual meeting of the 
Boards of Governors of the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank Group 


Announcement: 

Nomination of J. William Roberts to be the 
United States Attorney for the Central Dis- 
trict of Illinois 


Released October 1 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the dedication of the Carter 
Presidental Center in Atlanta, GA 


Released October 3 
Statement: 
Unemployment rate for September—by 


Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Reena Raggi to be United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Eugene H. Davis to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
Utah 


Approved September 30 


H.R. 1483 / Public Law 99-423 

To authorize the Smithsonian Institution to 
plan and construct facilities for certain sci- 
ence activities of the Institution, and for 
other purposes 


H.R. 3002 / Public Law 99-424 
Executive Exchange Program Voluntary 
Services Act of 1986 


H.R. 4421 / Public Law 99-425 
Human Services Reauthorization Act of 
1986 


H.R. 4530 / Public Law 99-426 

To amend the Department of Defense Au- 
thorization Act, 1985, to provide that mem- 
bers of the Commission on Merchant 
Marine and Defense shall not be considered 
to be Federal employees for certain pur- 
poses, to extend the deadline for reports of 
the Commission, and to extend the avail- 
ability of funds appropriated to the Com- 
mission 


S. 1963 / Public Law 99-427 

To direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain interests in lands in Socorro 
County, New Mexico, to the New Mexico 
Institute of Mining and Technology 


S. 2095 / Public Law 99-428 
Tribally Controlled Community College As- 
sistance Amendments of 1986 


S. 2888 / Public Law 99-429 
To temporarily delay the repeal of the 
United States Trustee System 


SJ. Res. 353 / Public Law 99-430 

To provide for the extension of certain pro- 
grams relating to housing and community 
development, and for other purposes 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved September 30—Continued 


SJ. Res. 415 / Public Law 99-431 

To provide for a settlement to the Maine 
Central Railroad Company and Portland 
Terminal Company labor-management dis- 
pute 


S. 290 / Private Law 99-17 
For the relief of Catherine and Robert 
Fossez 


Approved October 1 


H.R. 3358 / Public Law 99-432 
To reauthorize the Atlantic Striped Bass 
Conservation Act, and for other purposes 


H.R. 3622 / Public Law 99-433 
Goldwater-Nichols Department of Defense 
Reorganization Act of 1986 


HJ. Res. 743 / Public Law 99-434 
Making continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1987, and for other purposes 


Approved October 2 


S. 2703 / Public Law 99-435 
Air Carrier Access Act of 1986 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved October 2—Continued 


SJ. Res. 207 / Public Law 99-436 
To designate November 15, 1986, as “Na- 
tional Philanthropy Day” 


SJ. Res. 263 / Public Law 99-437 
To designate September 1986 as “National 
Independent Retail Grocer Month” 


SJ. Res. 402 / Public Law 99-438 
Designating July 2 and 3, 1987, as the 
“United States-Canada Days of Peace and 
Friendship” 


S. 2759 / Public Law 99-439 

Relating to telephone services for Senators 
Passed October 2, over the President’s veto 
H.R. 4868 / Public Law 99-440 
Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986 
Approved October 3 

H.R. 5480 / Public Law 99-441 


Defense Production Act Amendments of 
1986 


SJ. Res. 317 / Public Law 99-441 
To designate the month of November 1986 
as “National Hospice Month” 
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